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“Our teachers of arithmetic (Minneapolis) speak 
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OUR KOH-I-NOOR. 


BY REV. W. T. SLEEPER. 


Our Schoolhouse, Heaven-blest, 
Of Freedom’s gifts the best, 
Thy praise I sing; 
Nestled among the hills, 
Down by the busy mills, 
In cities, towns, and vills, 
Thy banners fling. 


In East or Western town, 
White, yellow, red, or brown, 
Thy color be; 
Wood, brick, or clay thy wall, 
Dimension great or small, 
If room enough for all, 

I honor thee. 


*Tis here that young hearts meet, 

And foster friendship sweet 
That never dies; 

Here John and Jane, with zest, 

In scholarship contest. 

The one that proves the best 
Will take the prize. 


’Tis here the lads we find 
Of large and loyal mind, 
The crew to be, 
The captain and the mate, 
To man our ship of State, 
And safely navigate 
Our wide, wide sea. 


] prize thy open door, 

A boon to rich and poor, 
Priceless and free; 

Hail to thee, omen bright, 

Charter of freemen’s right, 

Resplendent “mount of light,” 
All hail to thee! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Gro. H. Martin, Boston: The boys of Massachu- 
setts in Colonial days learned to spell Work with a 
capital W. 


Proressor Evowarp CHANNING, Harvard Uni- 
versity: No subject lends itself better to the disci- 
pline of the mind, especially to the development of 
the critical faculties, than history. 


bonnie B. Snow, Minneapolis: It is our task to 
work not only for the improvement of the individual, 
but for the improvement of his conditions of life, so 
that there shall not always be a beginning over again 
wjth each individual under the same old conditions. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. W. Stetson, Maine: 
Let us forever abandon the idea that analyses, dis- 
sections, classifications, and memorizing of facts will 
reveal to the children the story, the lesson, or the 
life of nature. They must be hel) ed to feel its pulse, 
lear its music, come in touch with its forms, be 
warmed by its breath, and respond to its call. 


Bensamin F. Morrison, Medford, Mass.: Neither 
Plato in his perfect republic nor Sir Thomas More 
in his ideal state ever dreamed of such a thing as the 
Amefican common school, where every child can 
claim, not as charity, but as a right, the possession 
of the keys of all knowledge: and for the support of 
which a first mortgage is held on every cent of the 
accumulations of every childless millionaire, 


TEACHING THE AR? OF READING 
NEWSPAPERS. 


BY M. ©. AYRES, EDITOR OF THE BOSTON ADVERTISER. 


{Address at Bridgewater Normal School Association, 
200 strong, at Hotel Brunswick, Boston, January 21,. 
1898. ] 

I am deeply conscious of what presence it is into 
which it is my privilege and honor to come this even- 
ing. I am sensible that there is no other class of 
people—neither legislators, nor merchant princes, nor 
captains of industry, nor kings of finance, nor queens 
of society, nor clergymen or authors—who possess 
the power which is yours and that of the profession 
which you represent, to make and mould civilization. 
Ile of old who said that if he might but make the 
songs of a people, he cared not who made the laws, 
would have spoken more wisely if he had said, might 
he but teach the nation’s youth. Therefore, I appeal 
to you, teachers, and to you, teachers of teachers, on 
hohalf of a too long neglected art. L mean, the art 
of reading newspapers. 

And that my urgency may 
cogency, Task you to consider with me the import- 
ance of the art of reading, as not only the foundation, 
but a great part of the whole structure of education. 

When we talk of the literature of knowledge and 
the literature of power, we mean, literally, “letters.” 
We mean the letters by means of which knowledge 
and power come. ‘The illiterate man is the letterless 
man. Lord Bacon, in early life, with sublime 
egotism, declared that he took all knowledge to be 
his province. Near the end of life, when he summed 
up the whole, he said, “Reading maketh a full man.” 

Rut, alas! how shamefully is reading misused and 
abused. I believe vou will agree with me that the 
greatest evil which menaces our republic is not in- 
temperance, nor the frightful disintegration of society 
which is implied in that devil's question, “Is mar- 
riage a failure?” nor legislative bribery, nor on the 


have the greater 


one hand the growing discontent of labor, tending 
hand what 


arrogance of 


toward anarchism, on the other 
Phillips Brooks called “the brutal 
wealth”; but that it is the degradation of the art of 
reading. 

I shall not trouble vou with proof. The 
patent and palpable to whomsoever has eyes to see or 


fact Is 


ears to hear. 
the offense is rank, it smells to heaven, 

There are newspapers and newspapers, just as there 
are books and books: that the most poisonous if not 
the most worthless print is to be found not in news- 
papers, but in books: that the period in the history of 
printing when its pages were most polluted was a 
time previous to the rise of the modern newspaper: 
and that to declaim indiscriminately against) news- 
papers is as false and as foolish as it would be to de- 


I might almost sav. a nose to smell: for 


claim indiscriminately against books. 

Two things are certain: First, that the newspaper 
is omnipresent and almost omnipotent: second, that 
it is capable of exerting, and to just the extent that 
right choices and right uses are made of it, the news- 
paper does exert an incomparable influence toward 
the onward and upward leading of the people. 

The question whether bad and worthless literature, 
either in periodical or permanent form, produces the 
appetite for that kind of mental food, or the appetite 
produces the literature, is much like the famous ques- 
tion whether the egg produces the hen or the hen the 
egg. Only, in the present instance, the bird in ques- 
tion is not a hen; it is rather a mongrel fowl, some- 
{hing like a Cross between a goose and a carion crow. 

When Bunyan’s pilgrims, Christian and Hopeful, 
lay moaning in Giant Despair’s Doubting Castle, 
Hopeful suddenly exclaimed that he had in his bosom 
a key with which he believed they could unlock every 
wate in their dungeon. “That’s good news, good 
brother,” cried Christian; “pluck it out and try,” 
Iie did, and the pilgrims walked forth free and 


happy. ‘The name of that key was Promise. The 
degradation of reading is our Doubting Castle, 
wherein we are scourged by popular ignorance, which 
is our Giant Despair. ‘The key that will unlock the 
gates is Promise, the promise—engrafting now John 
Tyndall’s words upon John Bunyan’s—the promise 
and potency of you, fellow teachers, your co-opera- 
tion with editors who are trying to make the news- 
paper press of America what it ought to be. Let us 
together be both Christian and Hopeful. So shall 
we, and the children of the republic which is both 
theirs and ours, emerge into light and liberty. 

There are seven gates which [ ask you to open, 
seven locks on which Lask you to use this key of 
promise and potency. And there are seven methods 
Which, in all deference to your wiser judgment, | 
venture to suggest. 

1. At the bottom of the mischief is the faet that 

in this country tens of millions of people have been 
taught how to read, but have not been taught what 
to read. Therefore, begin with and never forget 
Matthew Arnold's definition of culture: “The knowl- 
edge of the best that has been thought and said in the 
world.” 
2. Eneourage pupils to read book reviews in news- 
papers. They will soon learn, for instance, to find 
more pleasure in’ knowing about Captain Mahan’s 
“Life of Lord Nelson” than in reading the endless 
word-war between Corbett and Fitzsimmons. 

 Ieneourage pupils to search the newspapers 
that they may learn of current events that will throw 
flash lights on epochs of history. Show them how, 
for instance, to compare the daily news from the 
Klondike with the story of gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia. 

Encourage pupils to search the newspapers to 
learn of the progress of mankind. Watch how the 
bright eves gleam and the young face glows with en- 
thusiasm with the telling of what the papers say 
about the latest) electrical wonder which Wizard 
Edison has invented, about the X-ray, news of the 
Nicaragua and Panama canals, Nansen’s journey 
almost as close to the North Pole as Boston to New 
York. 

5S. Teach them the art of reading newspapers in 
order that they may become acquainted with great 
men and great women, living and dead: with Glad- 
stone and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

6. Teach them the art of studying 
papers with a view to the noble science of the higher 
politics. flelp them to understand, from what they 
read in newspapers, that which sixty years ago Lord 
Byron tried in vain to make the Greeks feel, when he 


the news- 


said to them:— 


“Ye have the letters Cadmus gave. 
Think you he meant them for a slave?” 


+. Endeavor to create in the schoolroom an atmos- 
phere of healthy scorn for everything in newspapers 
that is either unfit or unworthy. Teach that what 
ene reads is a part of the company that one keeps, and 
that either bad morals or bad manners in the one or 
the other are incompatible with the character of a 
gentleman ora lady. 

These are the seven. But 
strange if you were all with one accord to begin to 
have no time your 


it would be nothing 


make the excuse that you 
thronged school day hours, no place in vour crowded 
curriculum, for the teaching of the art of reading 
newspapers. | have foreseen this excuse, which is 
perfectly just. under existing circumstances. — My 
answer is ready, and my final appeal is to vou, 
room for it by getting rid of a heap. of stuff that too 
long has stood in the way of better things. A large 
part of the prblic school curriculum, especially in 
the so-called grammar grades, is like the fig tree in 
we come 


Why 


seasons have 
Cut it down! 


Scripture. Lo, these 
secking fruit and finding none. 
cumbereth it the ground? 

It is less needful for the future citizen to have 


Make - 
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learned—and_ forgotten—how to extract the cube 
root of numbers, than to have learned, what onee 
learned will never be forgotten, how so to read the 
newspapers as to he able to get at the reot of that 
politico-municipal condition which makes it possible 
for the greatest city in the New World, the second 
ereatest city the whole world, to become the 
sucked orange of a race-track gambler. 

It is less needful for the future citizens to have 
learned—and forgotten—the names of all the capes 
on the West coast of South America, than to have 
learned, what once learned will never be forgotten, 
how so to read the newspapers as to know the politico- 
economic reason of the fact that, in this mid-winter, 
80.000 willing workers are unwillingly idle on the 
east coast of New England. 


NATURE STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES. 
(11) 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M., 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


MARCH. 


Nature study is the observation of the phenomena 
of our environment forthe purpose of finding the 
truthsof nature. The funetion of the grammar 
school work is two-fold: First, it is) to organize the 
different elements of the environment in such a way 
as to show the unity of the relations between them, 
and to apply the truths to human interests in the 
study of geography. Second, it is to prepare directly 
for the study of science in the high school. This im- 
plies the careful study of some clementary science in 
the last vear or years of the course according to 
laboratory methods. Physics and allied chemistry 
are the best, because the experiments are simple and 
definite, the conclusions are along the line of exact 
rather than probable reasoning, and good text-books 
are available. 

It is with the first of these Courses that these articles 
are concerned, — "Phe purpose is to present a suminary 
of the simpler phenomena of nature around us, to in- 
dicate some of the manifest relations, and to suggest 
applications of the truths to the work in geography: 
It is hoped that the unity of nature will thus become 
clearer, In the “Tnorganic world” processes are the 
subject of study, in the “organic world” life habits 
reveal the truths. The habits of thought to be sought 
are those of “exact observation, exact description, 
and the power to draw properly limited inferences.” 
The nature work in the schoolroom is of such a char- 
#ecer as to require out-of-door observation. 

This season is a time of transition in nature, the 
old is putting on the new. The proper introduction 
isa careful study of the seasonal conditions, 

This is best accomplished through a careful weather 
record of the changes going on, as showing the reasons 
for the other nature changes. 


DATE, SUN. DIK. OF WIND, rEMP, SKY. 
- 


r. 8. am. p.m, am. p.m. a.m.p.m, 


March 1. 


1. ‘The time of the rising and setting of the sun 
will have to be taken from the almanae: its purpose 
is to reveal the eradual increase of the dav. Some 
means of exactly noting the place of the rising and 
setting will show the gradual northward movement of 
position, Measuring the length of shadow at noon of 
astick in the school-vard will prove that the sun's rays 


All of these 


facts are to emphasize the principal factor in’ the 


are becoming more and more vertical, 


spring changes which are soon to follow. 

prevailing westward direction of the wind 
may be much modified by the storms, hence careful 
note is to be made of the storm directions. and these 
will show why it snows or rains, also the decreasing 
snow storms and increasing rains will be evident. 

3. The relation of the temperature to the direction 
of the winds and to storm periods should be carefully 
noted. The cold waves will be seen to be erowing 
less intense, and the middle of the day is a wing 
warmer under the sun's influence. The gradual 


change in temperature may be seen by comparing the 


average of the weeks, and more markedly by compar- 
ing the first and last weeks of the month. 


The posting of the weather probabilities each day 
calls attention to these changes and to the sticcess or 
failure of the propheey. the upper grammar 
classes a study should be made of the weather maps,— 
the temperature lines across the country (isotherms); 
the high and low areas of clear weather and storm, 
their movements and the consequent direction of the 
wind. The maps can be obtained free for use from 
the nearest city weather bureau, and in some daily 
papers the maps with explanations are published each 
day (evening ,edition of Boston Herald). Tarr’s 
“Physical Geography” or Davis’ “Meteorology” will 
vive the teachers Tull explanations. 

The weather of the different sections of our coun- 
try can be studied out, and the isotherms will give a 
true basis of their climatic study. An explanation of 
the early vegetables which we receive in the north will 
be evident. The purpose of this study is not merely 
to watch the weather changes, but it is to show the 
nature preparation for the changes which follow, also 
it isto be used asa direct foundation for the study of 
different portions of the geography of North America. 


EARTH CHANGES. 

The preparation for plant growth is growing mani- 
fest, the frost coming out of the ground opens the 
pores for the rapid inflow of the rain, This cireula- 
tion of water carries with it the decayed vegetable 
material which has been preparing during the winter, 
The warm sun shining on the surface of the moist 
earth hastens this process. 

Rach locality will reveal some of the agencies at 
work,—the ice going out of the streams is wearing 
away and grinding the sides of the banks, the water 
rushing down the side hills is eroding the loose mate- 
rial and transporting it into the valleys. ‘There is net 
aside hill but illustrates this great process of earth 
transportation, and it) becomes one source of the 
vreater fertility of the valleys. The freezing and ex- 
panding ice in the cracks of the rocks afid soils has 
opened new surfaces for erosion, and each spring a 
new contribution of disintegrating material is ready 
for movement. The surface of weathering rocks has 
during the vear prepared a thin coat of decayed rock 
waste, and this is now worn off and carried away for 
use, leaving fresh surfaces to be weathered. Thus 
the continual evele of earth waste and transportation 
goes on all about us. 

This season is an appropriate time for teachers to 
use Shaler’s “First Book in Geology,” chap. L.. in ar- 
ranging lessons on the formation of pebbles, either by 
Pebbles of 
different sand sizes can be gathered, pictures of 


rivers, ocean waves, or glacial action. 


rushing streams examined, and the life history of 
pebbles be thought out in good form. These lessons 
can be continued to the story of sand, a small magni- 
fving glass will show the sharp angled grains of quartz 
with their faces roughened by rubbing one against the 
other. Pieces of retten rock will show whence some 
of the hard grains of quartz came, the rough rubbing 
If situated near 
the seashore, the sorting action of the waves will ex- 


of pebbles will furnish other grains. 


plain the great stretches of beach sand. 

Kven the mud is worthy of our study, as is clearly 
The united action 
of weathering, plant decay, earth worms, rain, and 


shown in “Lesson VIL" of Shaler. 


streams teaches a new lesson of the unity of nature. 
This thought is still further emphasized in Lesson 
VIL on soils, through the gradation of plant action 
In vetting a foothold to work in the soils —lichens, 
The relation of 
the richness of the soil to the kind of rocks beneath 


vrasses, shrubs, and different trees. 


and to the plants growing on it, followed by man’s 
action in cultivation is a basal thought which is eon- 
tinually used in the modern geography teaching. 


LIFE CHANGES. 
The thrill of life penetrates below the surface of the 
These 
Among 
the earliest will be the date of the opening of the first 


earth, and we soon begin to see the signs. 
signs may well be noted in calendar form. 


willow flowers, the first insects seen (many small bees 
are about the willows), the first piping of the tree 
frog, the first robin or bluebird seen, the first leaf bud 
to open, the first wild flower found. The earliest har- 
hinger of spring is the skunk cabbage, a near relative 


of the beautiful calla, and of the sturdy, happy look- 
ine Jack-in-the-pulpit. Next comes the hepatica 


‘Whose just opened eye 

Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at, 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty, for the time 

Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar.” 


A list of the flowering trees, of the wild flowers, anu 
of the appearance of the birds should be begun to con 
tinue through the spring. Gibson's “Sharp Eves” i. 
a helpful book, worthy a place on the teacher's desk. 
ready for constant reference by the children, 


AS PUPILS SEE I7. 


The New York Journal is publishing some things 
that New York school children think should be done 
for the good of the schools. It is not easy to believe 
that none of the children have had any help in making 

rp 
up their opinions. Here are a few. They are ad- 
dressed to Mayor Van Wyck. 


Leah Catherine Sewell, aged eight: ‘‘When we think of 
the large sums of money spent every year to punish crimi- 
nals, and to support them while they are in prison; and ot 
the great sums that are spent in other departments for the 
wages of men who do not know half as much as our 
teachers (and the work that these men perform is not so 
important), the amount spent for the schools seems very 
small indeed. Teachers spend a great deal of money edu- 
cating themselves; besides, it takes a great many years 
of hard study to fit them for work. Pay our teachers more 
money, so that the female teachers won't have to get mar- 
ried for a living; so that the classes will not be so large. 
Buy more books, and charts, and tablets, and other things 
that school girls and boys need, and you will do more gcod 
than you are by paying big wages to park policemen for 
keeping us off the grass, and the number of pictures in the 
rogues’ gallery will not increase so fast.” 

Georgie Tully: “The English language should be thor- 
oughly taught before foreign languages, which are now | e- 
ing taught in publie schools, are studied. When a child 
graduates from a publie school, she does not know enough 
German or French, or whatever other language may have 
been taught her, to do her a particle of good, consequently 
she knows no language perfectly. It would be a great 
saving if the scholars were allowed to use slates for some 
of the various lessons which paper is now being used for. 
To my great sorrow, I have been obliged to leave school 
twice on account of ill health, caused by irregular eating. 
So, from my own personal experience, I would suggest 
that each school should be provided with-a restaurant, 
where a child could, for a moderate sum, procure a good, 
substantial meal at the noon recess. They have taken up 
the system of sewing in our school, and I think it a very 
industrious, as well as a pleasant, lesson. While we gir!s 
are having our usual sewing lesson, the boys of our de- 
partment are being taught architectural drawing. I think 
it a very good plan that the scholars are being allowed to 
graduate in six months, to enter high school, as it makes 
them all study hard to leave the public school. I also 
think that the style of writing should not have been 
changed in the grammar grades. Many pupils in the 
higher classes write wretchedly, as the change has spoiled 
their handwriting, and now it is neither one thing or the 
other, but a poor specimen of each.” 

Louis K. Schneider, aged fourteen: ‘I believe that the 
public school system of Greater New York is excellent. It 
has its faults, as has everytning else, but these were being 
slowly and steadily repressed under the old management; 
but, on the other hand, should the mayor strive to repress 
the prevalent feeling of the people, namely, that of the 
need of more bountiful and liberal education, I think that 
the old faults would not only return, but more would come 
with them. ‘The school is the foundation of our republic, 
and should be encouraged to the greatest extent possible. 
it should be remembered that the children now in the 
schools are the coming generation, and, in a certain sense, 
it is a crime to lessen the building of schools when, by so 
doing, innumerable children are refused an education. In 
the schools the sense of patriotism should be brought 
forth, such, for instance, as a morning salute to the flag. 
or the singing of patriotic songs. Teach children to be- 
lieve that America is the best country. It is generally the 
uneducated class of people who commit a nation’s mis- 
demeanors, and if we would be a great nation, we should 
have to be an educated one. In the management af pub- 
lic schools, the best and most competent men should man- 
age, and should strive to make our publie school system 
the best in the world.” 

Barbour, Jr.: “I think all schools should 
have single desks, because pupils having double desks are 
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always being annoyed by some other pupils who shake the 
desks (the seats are attached to the desks), so that they 
cannot do their lessons well. Sometimes a pupil has got 
to sit by another pupil in the same seat he or she does not 
like to sit by. Pupils sitting beside each other often fight 
and copy from one and another. The teacher can't see 
them because they are so close. All these things cain be 
avoided by the use of single desks, where each pupil is 
independent. I think all male classes of the upper gram- 
mar department should be taught by male teachers in- 
stead of female teachers, because the fema‘e teachers can’t 
Hygiene should be 
Pupils should 


manage some large boys very well. 
studied more. It is not studied enough. 
be more careful with their bocks. All schools should 
have the vertical system of writing. Boys should have 
sewing lessons as well as the girls, so that they will be 
able to sew buttons on their clothes or a rip in their 
clothes when they become of age. Boys should have their 
shoes shined, hair combed, and teeth cleaned every day 
when they come tocchoso!l. This isa Canadian rule which 
every Canadian schoolboy has got to obey or be punished. 
We do not want to be behind the Canadians in this line.” 


BIRD TALK Y.—(11L) 


BY A. B. P. 
JUNCO, OR SNOWBIRD, AND 
WOODPECKER. 


THE THE DOWNY 

Persons who have watched the English sparrows in 
winter as they come in flocks, when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow, to search for seeds or crumbs, by the 
roadside or in country dooryards, may have some- 
times seen among them small, dull-tinged birds of a 
dark gray color, inconspicuous save for their few 
markines and Hesh- 
Very likely, if one has never thought 


v hite (heir delicate-looking, 
colored bills. 
much about distinguishing one bird from another, he 
may have said, “Oh. chickadees,” and passed on. But 
a closer look at-one of them will show that the black 
cap is lacking,-—indeed, there is no black anywhere 


uibout the snowhird 
our little friend the gvimmnast, and that he performs 


that he is a tullineh longer than 


none of those merry antics with which chickadee ts 
wont to amuse himself, 

These sober little birds. that come to us only in 
winter,——this is written in the vicinity of Boston, 
may seem at first uninteresting and hardly worth 


study, but upon a closer acquaintance they will win 


AUNCO, 


eur sympathy and affection. Surely the junco is not 


pretentious, and what though he have no 


Nothing could be 


vain or 
of warm, bright color? 
liore gentec] than that suit of dark gray, so soft that 
t looks almost as if it were finely powdered, © Perhaps 
in the evolution of the birds he is a survival from the 

vs when the songsters of wood and field powdered 


More- 


er, he is an exceedingly well-behaved bird, decorous 


elv feathers, as men erstwhile did their hair. 
eseribes him well, never crowds. and pushes even 
eh with the sparrews, and is modest and retiring. 

to refute the old saving, “Evil communica- 


Is corrupt coo manners.” for everyone knows 


manners the lnglish sparrows 


af unmannerly 
Although they can claim so distinguished an 

vin, they are hardly good associates even for birds 

lesser degree. 

not entirely gray; underneath 


But the juneo is 
wing 


ere ds the white. on the ends of his 
thers there are a few dips of white, and on either 
' of his lone. graceful tail are the white quills 
} If he has any 


pure 


ch give two delicate border lines. 
ity at all. it must be over these last dainty mark- 

hecause he seems to enjoy displaying them when 
the ground, it being one of his characteristic habits 
open and shut his tail every now and then. It 


should not be supposed that the junco is found only 
with the English sparrows. His association with 
them is due, perhaps, to the facet that both frequent 
the same places. Snowbirds come by themselves, 
usually in quite large flocks, and [| have seen them, 
also, with fox-sparrows, but rarely singly. They 
come from the north late in September, and later, 
when snow begins to fall, appear in’ large numbers. 
Often, after a hard or long-continued storm, they be- 
come quite fearless in their search for food, and stay 
around the doorvard and barns. They are most 
frcquently seen on the ground, and if startled will fly 
to the shelter of the nearest hedge or evergreen tree, 
A fleck ef them flying overhead shows little besides 
the white color. and looks alinost like a flight of swift 
snowflakes. The bill of the junco is very short, 
conical, and very delicately tinted: the legs and feet 
are light brown. 

Listem for the junco’s song at this time of the vear, 
and vou will find it to be, if vou are so fortunate as to 
hear it at all,a somewhat indefinite note, “a simple 
wili” ora “faint, whispering warble,” but in March, 
vhen the harsh cold of winter is well-nigh past, when 
there steals into his heart the vision of the summer 
davs to come, of a happy courtship, a rounded nest in 
the soft. grass, anda brood of diminutive juncos, so 
dear, so dear, he breaks into “a great variety of twit- 
ters. trills, and even twinkling sounds, which are often 
so combined as to form a lively song.” From then 
on until some time in April or May when he thinks 
if ix time to really set about building that wee nest, 
his song may occasionally be heard, though it is by 
hoe means a COMMON one, 

Why the junco will not stay with us and set up 
his housekeeping here, is for wiser heads than mine 
to sav. THe flits away just as the thrushes, the war- 
hicrs, and the orioles come back to us from the south, 
and goes to bring up his tiny brood in the cooler 
recions of the White mountains, among the Berkshire 
hit!s, or farther north. Is he jealous because there 
are so many others coming to share the attention that 
has been his? We can scarcely believe that of one 


so modest and shy. Is he envious because the gay- 


breasted oriole or the crimson-throated grosbeak will 
outshine him, or those prima-donnas, the thrushes 
and song-sparrows, out-sing him? Surely not that, 


because that sweet note of jovousness which runs 
throneh his song could not come from a heart clouded 
with envy. T prefer to think that he goes to rear his 
haby juncos in these cooler places so that they, accus- 
tomed to the cold, may come next winter to bring us 
good cheer when the gaily clad warblers and the opera 
sinvers have deserted us. 

A bird that may be found in orchards and open 
woodlands is the downy woodpecker, the smallest as 
common of New England wood- 
Ile may 


weil as the most 
peckers and one of the farmer's best friends. 
he recognized at a glance by his position, and, if he 
happens to be drumming, by the regular “tap, tap” 
which he beats against 
the trees. As he 
clings fast, head up- 
wards, against a trunk 
or decaying limb, his 
markings are dis- 
played to good advan- 
tage, and if he be a 
male, the searlet patch 
of feathers on the top 
of dis head, sur- 
rounded by the heav 
black, can be plainly 
seen. In the female 
this bright 
lacking. The back is 


eolor is 


of a blackish-brown 

color. barred and 

spotted with white, 

and the coloring as a 

whole gives a_ black 

| and white mottled 
effect. The under 
7" \ parts are white and the 


outer tail feathers are 


Downy WoopreckeER, white, barred — with 


ilack. Above and below the eyes are white bands. 


Alchough the downy is shy and easily takes alarm, it 
is sometimes possible to get near enough to him to see 
tle sharp-pointed, stiff tail feathers, which, after the 
manner of all woodpeckers, he spreads against’ the 
bark when he is not in motion, by way of a prop. He 
is further enabled himself and cling 
azaimst the trunk by the peculiar formation of his 
feet. These have two of the four toes pointing back- 


to support 


ward and have very strong, curved claws. 

it is the downy woodpecker that makes the regular 
rows of holes so often seen around old apple trees. 
lie feeds on grubs and other stationary insects, and 
his method of catching them is wonderful and full 
of interest, 
of his own, the hiding place of some larva, he ham- 


Discovering, by some mystertous proecss 


mers away at the bark with his strong, ehisel-like bill 
until he has laid open the cloister, and then he acts 
ihe part of a fisherman by actually catching his game 
on a hook and drawing it out. The woodpecker’s 
tongue, which is described by Stearns as a 


‘slender, 
evlindrical, sinewy spear, arrow-headed and barbed,” 
extends backwWards and curls up over the skull, be- 
tween the skin and the bone, as far as the eyes. This 
can be thrust out for several inches beyond the bill 
and with it its owner impales and draws in his vietims. 
This distendible tongue is characteristic of the wood- 
pecker family, 

The nest of the downy woodpecker is made in holes 
in trees, apple, birch, and poplar trees being the ones 
most often chosen. Much patient work is usually 
needed before the cavity can be hollowed out, and 
Madam Downy as well as her spouse assists in the Jabor 
of love. The eves, which number five or six, are of 
a beautiful. glazed whiteness: and are laid about the 
end of May. 


none of the family are, but he is a most. skillful 


This woodpecker is not a singer, indeed 
drummer, spring, when “life comes flooding 
back with a rippling cheer” and his woodpecker heart 
“turns to thoughts of love,” he beats a reveille for his 
mate on some resonant limb or stump, signalling gen- 
erally not in vain. ‘This is his love call, but he has 
besides a “chink or chick note,” which is sometimes 
rapidy repeated as he alights. + 

The downy woodpecker is about as large as a 
sparrow. first cousin, the hairy woodpecker, 
who is marked in about the same way, except that the 
outer tail feathers have no black markings, is con- 
siderably larger. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANG- 
UAGES.—(1.) 


BY MARIE AMALIA SOLANO, 


Modern languages are worth knowing and worth 
teaching. The teaching must be done, however, in a 
natural, logical manner. There are pupils now 
“studving™ the irregular French verbs, the past parti- 
ciple, the rules of syntax, and other difficulties of this 
tengue, who are unable to form a fairly correct sen- 
tence in French, consisting of six or seven words and 
expressing a simple thought. Ino such a case, the 
verbs, participles, rules and exceptions are only mean- 
ingless words which do not enter the pupil's mind. 
This method might be called unnatiral, in opposition 
to the natural one, 

Not long ago. a young wotnan came to me saying 
that she wished to “continue” to study French, which 
she had begun in the high school, and informed me 
that she knew all about the irregular verbs, and that 
she had heen the most advanced pupil in the class. I 
said nothing, for | knew how soon she would find out 
how very little she understood about the language mn, 
eeperal, and that) she knew nothing of verbs in 
particular. 

The first lesson consisted in having her name the 
objects in the room, their color and size. She did not 
know the names of five objects nor of five colors, and 
could not form a simple sentence correctly, She was 
surprised, but the test was the application ofa practical 
method. to which she was unaccustomed, She was 
used to “study French” from a ponderous English 
erammar. containing a few French words to illustrate 
the rules given. 

Modern languages should have a place in all high 
schools, and they should be well taught by efficient, 
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practical teachers; by instructors who know their sub- 
ject and are able to impart their knowledge. These 
teachers should be aided by books judiciously chosen, 
books which will enable the student to gain the desired 
information; but the knowledge of the instructor must 
he superior to that of the book, and the latter should 
only be used asa helper. This perfect knowledge of 
the subject does not mean necessarily that the teacher 
of languages shall be a Frenchman or a German, as 
the case may be; it is desirable that he have at least a 
fair acquaintance with the English language, so that 
he may understand the difficulties with which the 
pupils have to contend in forming sentences, in writ- 
ing and in translating. Such a teacher is preferable 
to one whose only recommendation is that he or she is 
a “native teacher,” and does not speak English. 

Another important point in the teaching of lan- 
enages is the memory work. This method, which has 
been rejected in nearly all other branches of study, 
must be resorted to in this work. 

The teaching of languages must be practical and 
logical, and the method should be similar to that em- 
ploved by the teacher in) the primary department 
when teaching the children the oral and written lan- 
cuage. Let us take French, for instance. The minds 
of the grown-up pupils are blanks in everything rela- 
tive tothis language. Why, then, should not the 
French teacher employ the same method that proves 
successful with the small children ? 

Begin by teaching the names of objects on the desk, 
in the room, or on the walls. Then ask the pupils to 
repeat the words, showing the objects, and not for- 
getting the articles. Then write the words on the 
blackboard—the pupils must copy them in their 
hooks. When there are a few words written on the 
heard—eight or ten—allix qualities, such as colors, 
size, ete.: ast Le cravon rouge, le livre noir, la petite 
table. Then combine qualities and nouns: La petite 
table rouge, and soon, making the pupils do the work, 
and taking care of the pronunciation from the begin- 
ning. ‘Peach a few adjectives, such as: joli, petit, 
erand, haut, bas, lone. large, court, and their fem- 
inipes, and combine again, la jolie petite table. 

Following that, show a pencil, pen, inkstand, any 
object whose name they know and say, J'ai un crayon. 
Ask one of the scholars to repeat it, and teach that 
Vaimeans have. Now for sentences with this per- 
son of the verb, the nouns and the adjectives: after- 
wards teach other persons of the same verb in the 
Same Way, 
livre est moir. 


Coming to the verb be or etre: Le 


La table est haute. Le cravon rouge est long. 

All these sentences must be made by the pupil, the 
teacher simply asking for the description of a certain 
object. Always make a pupil repeat the whole sen- 
tence, slowly and carefully, encouraging bim to use as 
nainy words as possible, and while some pupils are r- 
peating aloud and forming sentences, send others to 
the blackboard to write what they hear: afterwards 
send these who remained in their seats to correet the 
mistakes in spelling made by the scholars who went to 
the board. 

The teaching of other verbs. if done in the sin 
Way, comes easily, alwavs adding to the vocabulary 
proper. 

Fach sentence formed should tell somethin useful, 
scinething that would be said every day in English. 

When the pupils are acquainted with many verbs 
comes the time to show them the similarity of ter- 
mination between the same persons of different verbs, 
and which terminations denote the past, which the 
All this will be of in- 
calewlable help when the regular study of verbs be- 


present, and which the future. 


wins, and at the beginning it is very easy to place it, 
so to say, in the mind of the pupil. 

In this way, the student. is learning rapidly the 
rudiments of French, and up to this stage there is 
hardly need of books. What is needed is the prac- 
tical, thorough knowledge of the teacher of the sub- 
ject in hand, so as to take the pupil step by step, with- 
out missing one of the connecting links. throue > 
tedious beginning, which in this ease is 
esting to the members of the class. 

The time given to the languages in the public 
schools is amply suflicient to give to the pupil a fair 


know ledve of either French or German, Perhaps he 


may not be able to say afterwards that he has studied 
the irregular verbs, etc.; but he will certainly be able 
to understand when spoken to, and even to answer 
easy questions. In conclusion, it may be said that the 
pupil taught by this method could very easily, if he 
<o desires, continue his study of either language; for 
having received a good foundation on which to build, 
the real difficulties which come later on, in the ad- 
vanced study, will be comparatively easy to him, for 
as in nearly everything else, it is the beginning that 


counts. 


FOR ARBOR DAY ESSAYS. 

The origin and history of Arbor Day. 

Trees, shrubs, and herbs. 

Trees in April. 

Trees in October. 

Shade trees. 

Fruit trees. 

Bryant and the trees. 

A spring walk. 

The uses of trees. 

“Liberty Flms” (suggestions: “Old Liberty Elm,” 
Boston; Washington's Elm, Cambridge; Penn’s Elm, 
Philadelphia). 

My favorite tree is the map!e. (Discussion upon this 
essay by others presenting their favorites.) 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN HEM. 
ISPHERE.*—(V.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


MOOSE AND ELK. 

Awkwardness itself! is the natural exclamation at 
sight of the animal whose figure heads this article. 
A huge, dark brown, clumsy beast, high-shouldered, 
swollen-nosed, with small eves, long ears, shovel- 
stretched out like a 
great, ox-like 


shaped antlers, a short neck 


camel's, and long legs planted 
hoofs—this is what we see in a mounted specimen of 
the moose. Could one imagine a more complete con- 
trast to the graceful form and proud carriage of the 
Virginia deer? Yet a closer acquaintance with this 
ungainly individual in his forest haunts, if it does not 
increase our admiration for his beauty, will at least 
enhance our respect for his character and intelligence. 

The noble deer shown in Fig. 2 is the American 
By an unfortu- 
called the 


representative of the European stag. 
terms, he has 


nate contusion. of heen 


Fig. 1. Moose, Alces malchis or americana. 


American elk, while the European elk is the counter- 
must know, therefore, 
whether an author writes from the standpoint of a 
Kuropean or an American, in order to tell which ani- 
mal he refers to as the elk. It is only the American 
elk, or wapiti, however, that is to be considered in this 
sketch. Next in size to the moose, but lacking his 
striking peculiarities, the elk resembles the common 
deer in a general way, but with more of strength and 
majesty in his appearance, and also with much more 
of viciousness in his disposition. He cannot fail to 
attract attention for his large, expressive eyes, slender 


part of our moose. We 


head, and graceful neck, and the magnificent sweep 
of his antlers. 
rhis noble creature, once found evervwhere in the 


*Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman 


United States, though less common on the prairies, 
and ranging far to the northward and southward as 
well, has now become extinct in the eastern half of our 
country, and will scarcely be found in a perfectly wild 
state this side of the Yellowstone. Still, in the great 
game preserve of New England, the Blue Mountain 
Forest Park, a fine herd of elk can be seen with man) 
other native animals. The awkward moose, on tly 
other hand, has held his ground, in this section a: 
least, better than the handsome stag. Formerly rany- 
ing from the Arctic ocean as far south as the Ohiv 
river, he still roams through the swamps and forest- 
of British America, being found in large numbers in 
the provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, and even lingers in the thick woods of North- 
ern Maine. 

The moose has the distinction of being the larges; 
of all the race of deer. While one of average size 
would weigh perhaps 700 pounds, they are sometimes 
found with a weight of from 1,400 to 1,500 pounds. 
and taller at the shoulders than a horse. Seen in a 
thicket, the moose is described as “like a great, shagyy 
mule with a hat-rack on his head.” ~The female, lack- 
ing the “hat-rack,” is still more like a mule, and in- 
evitably suggests a caricature of the long-eared animal. 
The great head of the male, two feet long, made peci)- 
liarly clumsy by the enormous breadth of nose anid 
upper lip, bears a pair of antlers of most remarkable 
pattern and so huge that with the skull they may 
weigh as much as seventy pounds. They consist of 
two main branches, each strongly flattened, or pa! 
mated, and edged with a number of tines, in some 
cases as many as fourteen. Besides being flattened, 
they are so curved as to form a great shaflow basin, 
which is said to be fitted for use like a shovel in 
digging for food under the snow. Tlunters assert 
that while antlers as well as hoofs are used as weapons 
in duels with their moose rivals, they disdain to use 
the horns against lesser animals, and vanquish dogs. 
wolves, and other enemies with a blow of the hoof 
alone. 

The coarse, brittle, dark hair of the moose is length- 
ened on the neck and shoulders, which it clothes witt 
adense mane. The projection on the throat called 
the “bell” consists of a piece of skin several inchie~ 
long. covered with long, coarse, black hair. In win- 
ter, clad in his thick under coat of fur, he can bid 
defiance to Arctic cold. We look in vain on his hind 
legs for the metatarsal tuft so conspicuous on the 
Virginia deer, but find the tarsal tuft on the inside o! 
the ankle joint as a narrow horizontal ridge of black 
or darker brown than the surrounding hair. Th 
hoofs are very deeply cleft, in this respect resembling 
the reindeer’s, and enable the big creature to travel 
easily through the swampy regions he loves. 

At first sight the elk appears to be distinguishe ! 
from the common deer* chiefly by his greater size ani 
height, but a comparison of the two will show other 
striking differences. The antlers of the elk have a 
much longer beam with far wider sweep, and all the 
tines spring from the front of the beam, while on th: 
other deer it was especially noticeable that they al! 
sprung from its back. His color is a vellowish brown 
with a darker shade on the head. neck. and legs, and 
a lighter patch around the tail: 
maned neck, and verv short tail, which are pecu 
liarities all his own, the elk carries an unfailing mar) 
in the vellowish white patch edged with black around 
the tail, which is found on young and old alike. Hi- 
hoofs, too, are shorter, broader, and more rounded. 
and the metatarsal tuft is much narrower and lies over 
the upper half of the cannon-bone. Even were tli 
antlers lacking, as on the doe, the light patch aroun! 
the tail and the peculiar tuft on the hind leg would 
distinguish this from every other American deer. 

While the tips of the elk’s antlers are polished on 
the trunks and branches of trees till they are made 
smooth and sharp, and of a bony whiteness, the othe 
parts are deep brown in color and covered. wit! 
A young stag’s first antlers at 
slender spikes, without branches, called “dag-antlers.” 
They increase in size and number of branches ea! 
year till at the age of six he has a “full head” of horn- 
An old elk carries his antlers longer than any other 0! 


desides his large ears. 


grooves and tubercles. 


“—_ Journal of Education for December 30, 1897, and January | 
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our deer, freeing them from the velvet in August, but 
not casting them till the following April. In length 
of beam, too, they surpass those of every other living 
species of deer. Professor Baird says in his Manuals 
of North America: “T am assured that some antlers 
(of the elk) are of such size that when inverted on their 
tips a tall man can walk beneath the skull without 
bending.” We must fear, however, that the state- 
ment made to Professor Baird was a hunter’s exag- 
geration, for we read in Judge Caton’s work: “Five 
feet is the extreme length of the antler of the elk, of 
which T have any authentic¢ account.” 


Fic. 2. Ek, or wapiti, Cervus canadensis. 


The antlers of the moose become palmated in his 
third vear. They sprout in April, reach their full 
size in June, and are cast in December. When first 
freed from the velvet, they are said to be white and 
beautiful. 


A minute examination of the structure of deer’s antlers 
would bring out several other facts of interest. Though 
they are often called solid horns, the bony deposit is not 
laid down in a solid mass, but in thin plates passing: in 
every direction like braces through the porous interior. 
We see here the same economical use of materials to pro- 
duce the greatest strength with the least weight that we 
find in internal bones and in the stems of plants, where 
tissues of great strength are massed on the exterior to re- 
sist the strain that will be felt there, and the interior is 
left light and spongy, or even entirely hollow. Again, 
every spring, before the growth of the new antler begins, 
the bony plates in its pedicel are absorbed, and canals are 
thus formed through which blood vessels pass into the 
antler; but when the latter is full grown, bony plates are 
again formed in these canals, and the blood vessels are 
closed. Finally a special set of arteries passes from the 
periosteum of the pedicel into the lower end of the antler, 
and thence up through its beam. When the base of the 
antler becomes solid, these vessels are closed above the 
part that articulates with the pedicel, but remain open 
within this plate, and immediately begin the work of ab- 
sorption, picking up particles of bone from this articular 
plate, and carrying them away. By this means the union 
of the antler with the bone is weakened, it becomes loos- 
ened, and at last drops off or is broken off by some shock 
before it is entirely detached. This provision reminds us 
of the gradual loosening of a leaf from the stem, where 
the same object is attained in another way, that is, by the 
formation of a thin plate of cells between the stem of the 
plant and the base of the leafstalk. 


THE SUPERINTENDENYT. 

Should have supervision of classification and grad- 
ng of all schools. 

Should visit schools often enough to know how 
each teacher is doing his work. 

Should give most of his time to the schools and 
‘eachers that really need his aid. 

Should advise teachers low to improve the work 
lat Is weak, 

Should have the nomination of principals. 

Should nominate all teachers where there is not a 

lful supervising principal. 

Should have the final word where principals 

inate their teachers. 

Should always meet with the school board at. its 

‘ion, and should be privileged to speak when he 

es to do so. 

Should always meet with the principals at their 

therings. 

Should have regular office ‘sours. 


Should have competent clerical assistance, 


TREES AND PLANTS TO DEDICATE. 


|These authors have written especially upon the trees and 
flowers here named for dedication. } 

To John G. Whittier—White ash, trailing arbutus, 
palm. 

To Oliver Wendell Holmes—KIm, maple. 

To James Russell Lowell—White birch, willows, 
dandelion, elm, oak, pine, violet. 

Te the Cary Sisters-—Basswood. 

To William Cullen Bryant—Oak, apple, yew. 

To Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—Red maple, 
hemlock. 

To Ralph Waldo Emerson— lron-wood. 

To Mrs. Hemans—Apple tree. 

To Robert Burns—Daisy. 
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Railway and steamship routes in operatin) 
Lines not yet completed ............ 


ROUTE FROM CAPE TOWN TO CAIRO. 


CAN YOU PRONOUNCE THEM? 
DIFFICULT WORDS. 

We herewith present some names of persons which 
are often mispronounced. [ven persons of education 
sometimes make amusing blunders in their use:— 

Munkascy, the Hungarian painter of the well- 
known picture, “Christ Before Pilate.” pronounced 
his name Moonkotch-e, second syllable accented. 

Mr. Gladstone, prime minister of England, pro- 
nounces Glad-stun, first syllable accented. 

Mr. Carnegie, founder of the New Music Hall, 
located in West Fifty-seventh street, New York, pro- 
nounces his name Car-na-gy, second syllable accented. 

Colquhoun, the Scottish statistical writer, died in 
1820, aged seventy-five years. The pronunciation 
of his name is Ko-hoon, second syllable accented. 

Coleridge, the English metaphysician and_ poet, 
died in 1834, aged sixty-two years. His name is pro- 
nounced Coalridge. 

D’Aubigne, the French historian, author of “His- 
tory of the Reformation,” died in 1872, aged seventy- 
eight years. Jlis name is pronounced Do-bean-ya, 
last svilable accented. 

Meissonier, the celebrated French painter, died in 


1891, aged seventy-eight years. His name is pro- 


noune d May-sown-ya, last syllable accented. 
Boulanger, French general, died in 1891, aged fifty- 


four years. His name is pronounced Boo-long-zha, 
last syllable accented. 

Boucicault, the Trish dramatist and actor, died in 
1892, aged seventy years. His name is pronounced 
Boo-se-ko, last syllable accented. 

Desmoulins, French revolutionist, died in 1794, 
aged thirty-four. His name is pronounced Da-mou- 
lan, last syllable accented. 

Michael Angelo, Italian painter and sculptor, died 
in 1562, aged eighty-eight years. The Italian pro- 
nuneiation of the name is now given the preference, 
Mick-el-on-jel-o. The i has the sound of i in pickle, 
third syllable accented. 

Scharwenka, German musical composer and pianist, 
was born in 1850. His name is pronounced Shar- 
ven-ka, second syllable accented. 

Troyon, French painter of animals and landseapes, 
died in 1865, aged fifty-two vears. His name is pro- 
nounced ‘Trwah-yong, last syllable accented. 

Nhedive (Persian), a prince, a governor or viceroy 

a title granted in 1866 by the sultan of Turkey to 
the ruler of Egypt. The pronunciation is Ked-eve, 
last syllable accented._—National Educator. 


WOOD QUESTIONS. 
Make a list of woods used for making furniture. 
Make a list of trees that produce edible fruits. 
Make a list of trees that produee edible nuts. 
Make a list of woods used for fuel. 


COOPERATIVE INFORMATION LIST. 

[Schools here named have offered to give to other 
schools information on the subjects herein specified.] 

“Brooklyn Bridge,” ‘‘Central Park,’ ‘“‘The Statue of 
Liberty,” ete.— Brooklyn, N. Y., grammar school No. 108, 
Frank B. Stevens, principal. 

“General John Stark,” “Battle of Bennington,” 
“Franklin Pierce,” ‘‘Home and Boyhood of Daniel Web- 
ster,” “The Manufacturing Interests of Manchester.’’— 
Manchester, N. H., Hallsville school, William H. Huse, 
principal. 

“Parks,” “Lake Traffic,’’ ‘“‘Water Supply,” “Cattle 
Yards,” “Sewerage System.’’—Chicago, Marquette school, 
Frank B. Williams, principal. 

“Ice Cutting,” “Salmon Fishing,” ‘‘Shipbuilding.”’— 
Bangor, Me., Union school, Mr. Tilton, principal. 

“Iowa Industries,” ‘‘Pork Packing,” ‘River Naviga- 
tion.” “Corn Raising,’—Sioux City, Ia., William M. 
Stevens. 

“The Chinese of San Francisco,” ‘Fruit and Flowers of 
California,” ‘The Harbor of San Francisco.”—San Fran- 
cisco, Lincoln school, Mr. Hamilton, principal. 

“Coal Mining,” ““Marble Quarries,” “Iron Mills,” ‘“Cot- 
ton and Woolen Mills.’’-Knoxville, Tenn., Bell House 
school, J. A. Andes, principal. 

“Natural Gas Wells” and ‘“‘Manufacturing Industries of 
the Gas Belt.”—Anderson, Ind., J. W. Carr, superin- 
tendent. 


NVEW YORN STATE STATISTICS. 


Total cost of schools.... $26,689, 865 


Decrease in rural districts.................... 94,574 
Salaries in cities.......... 9,158,205 
5.001.954 
7,227,000 


School buildings in rural districts............ 1,171,976 
Decrease of rural 8&2 
20 
Valuation of school property.................$66,077,600 
Valuation of city school property............. 49,784,983 
Valuation of rural school property............ 16,292,617 
Ircrease in valuation in one vear............ 5,744,474 
Teachers in the state............. 34,385 
Increase of men and women..............e08:. 565 
‘Teachers in cities ............ ore 15,283 
Teachers in country ....... 19,102 


8.06 
720.09 


Average in cities .......... 


Decrease in cities................ 5.10 
Average in country ..... 315.32 
Children in school between five and eighteen... 1,202,199 
Children in cities....... 685,803 
Children in country .... 517,896 
Total increase ..... Ke 17,091 
Average per teacher in cities 15 
Average per teacher in country.........,.+. 2 
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Mngland there 


Whew! 


In a civil service examination in 
were 1,866 failures In a class of 1.972. 


It looks as though-the primary grade teachers of 
Chicago would have their salaries raised. So may 
it he. 

The University of Chicago expended more than 
$1,000,000 in the year 1897. Of this, $309,000 was 
in the salaries of the faculty. 


Nearly ninety-five per cent. of the teachers of Maine 
who applied for state certificates passed a successful 
eXammination. 
result. 

Mayor Van Wyck of New York is said to have de 
manded that the school board raise the salaries of the 
If that is 
so,it will cover several sins by Wall of “blunt remarks 


Maine is genuinely gratified over this 


“working teachers” to a respectable sum, 


tc the president of the board of education.” 


Our supplement of Audubon is probably the best 


likeness available to-day. It is from a photograph 
taken by his son upon Audubon’s return from. his 
famous Yellowstone expeditions in 1845, and is from 


the collection of Joseph Wade of 
abrie, Boston, who has the finest “Auduboniana’ in 


Mibre and 


the country. 


Director-General Torraca of Italy reports 50135 
common schools, about equally divided betwe ‘nh those 
at which attendance is obligatory and at which it is 
eptional. Of the teachers, he classes 19.000 as com- 
petent, 24,000 passable. and 7.000 wholly ineflicient. 
There are some 2.500,000 pupils of all grades, of whom 
162,900 are in advanced studies. There seems to be 


a very steady falling off in eflicieney as one proceeds 


from Predmont and Lombardy in the north. where the 
elementary schools average yery good. towards South 


ern and Sicily. 


The New York 


hoy 


World asks editorially. “Who is the 


and answers: “lo the Gree] professor he 


is the boy who cannot learn Greek. ‘To the professor 
of mathematics he is the boy who cannot learn cal- 
culus. To the whole literary or classical faculty he is 
the poor fool whose brain will only absorb facts of 
physics and chemistry. ‘To the witty man he is that 
awful creature who sits solemn over the latest joke 
or epigram. ‘To the serious man he is the laughing 
jackass who persists in treating life ax a comedy. 

“In brief, the ‘dull bey’ is the square peg whom 
somebody is trying to fit into a round hole.” 


There may be comfort for some of the Journal 
readers in this announcement of Sir James Crichton 
Browne, the expert on brain diseases, who holds that 
insomnia is not attended with such disastrous con- 
sequences as is commonly supposed. It is net in itself 
so dangerous as the solicitude of the sufferer. Ile 
suggests that the brains of literary men, who are the 
most frequent victims, acquire the trick of the heart, 
which takes a doze of a fraction of a second after each 
heat, and so manages to get six hours’ rest in twenty: 
four: and that some brains, in cases of persistent in- 
somnia, sleep in sections. different brain-centres going 
off duty in turn. 

The official reports of the ministers of public in- 
struction in France and Italy present some very sug- 
cestive statistics. In France there are 83.465 ele- 
mentary schools, above the kindergarten grades, and 
of these, 15,909 are private establishments conducted 
er controlled by the clergy. There is, however, a 
neticeable inthe number of 
schools, which serve, however, merely to supplant the 


Increase public lay 
diminishing number of ecclesiastical establishments. 
There are 151,563 both 
[580,185 pupils between the ages of six and thirteen. 
There is a continued in the 
pupils. amounting to 6.584 from 1895 to 1896, after 
a loss of 16,000 between 1891 and 1895. 


teachers, of sexes, for 


decrease numbers of 


The Mareh birthdays are those of W. DD. Tlowells 
and PL Whipple, Juvenal and Ovid, Pulaski and 
Phil Sheridan. Mereator and Goold Brown, Michael 
Angelo and William Morris Hunt, Ferdinand and 
Vespucius,  Mirabean and Melbourne, 
Andrew Jackson, James Madison, and John Tyler, 
Tlavdn, St. Patrick and 
St. Theresa, Tasso and Rosa Bonheur, Francis Way- 
land and Bishop Berkeley, Maria Louisa and Madame 
Roland. Strauss and Richter, Victor Emanuel and 
John Calhoun, Thomas David 
Livingstone, Neal Dow and SchuvJe r Colfax, Riehard 
A. Proctor and Laplace, John P. Hale and “Count 
Rumford.” Carl Sehurz and Grover Cleveland, 


ZAMeEPICUS 


Forrest and 


Chalmers and 


BOOKS OF 1897, 

lor once biographies head the list of great books of 
a ovear. Tennnyson, Nelson, Audubon, Gladstone, 
and Mrs. Browning had great biographies published 
In Tistory in 1897 was written in a popular 
way, and some excellent school histories appeared, 
but not one great work in history. There were many 
wood books in science and philosophy, but not a <in- 
gle work that is suspected of being great. It) was 
hot a vear of great poetic genius. The best thing of 
the vear, if not of the decade, was Kipling’s *Reces- 
sional.” In fiction a few books have had a large 
sale. “Que Vadis” has prohably led the van, while 
“The Christian” 
there were some exeellent issues, but it is not likely 


is an active rival. In school books 


any text-book of the vear will revolutionize methods. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


TOWN NOT LIABLE FOR TEACHER'S WAGES. 

\o member of a school board of a school district 
that was coterminous with the limits of a town. in 
New Hampshire, examined the teacher, her a 
certificate of qualification, eniploved her to teach the 
school, furnished her with board during the schoo! 
term, and paid her for her services. This member of 
the board afterwards sued the school district to re- 
cover from if the sum he thus advaneed. But jude 


(Wheeler 


on 
ment Was rendered 


against him, in 


against School District, 66 N. Hl. 540.) 
upon a proper article in the warrant, the school dis 


trict voted, at its annual meeting, to pay him the 


amount he paid the teacher. In 1895, the town, at 
its annual town meeting, upon a sufficient article in 
the warrant, voted to raise money to pay the bill, *a- 
per vote of the school district last spring.” — It woul: 
scom that he then sued the town for the amour; 
The reason that he failed in his suit against the di- 
trict, the supreme court of New Hampshire sa 
Wheeler against Town of Alton, 38 Atlantic Report: 
208. was because school districts are not Hable fv) 
wages paid or for board furnished to teachers. 'T)) 
town bein® a distinct and separate organization 
though coterminous with the school district, it) wa- 
net contended that it was Hable, unless by virtue o| 
the yote in 1895 to raise money to pay the demand. 
But the supreme court holds that a town cannot |} 
vote make itself liable to an action on a demand 
which it is neither equitably nor legally bound to 
satisfy, and that the utmost effect that could be give: 
to the vote of 1895 was to authorize the selectmen to 
assess, collect, and pay over to the school board, in 
addition to the amount required by law, a sum equa! 
to the amount paid by this former member of the 
school board to the teacher. All moneys raised }) 
town for school purposes, the court further explain-. 
must be paid over to the school board, who are alow 
responsible, under a heavy penalty, for its lawful o 
penditure. Towns have no power to require that 
nioney raised by them for schools shall be applied to 
any special purpose. The appropriation of the schoo! 
money rests exclusively with the school board. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The agitation over Minister de Lome’s indiscree! 


and insulting letter was completely overshadowed 
last week by the shocking tragedy in the harbor o| 
Ifavana, when the battleship Maine was shattered 
and sunk by a mysterious explosion, and two hundre:| 
and fifty-eight of the brave men on board were killed. 
Beside the horror of such an occurrence unguarde:! 
phrases ina letter seemed of slight importance. The 
loss of the vessel deprives our navy of one-sixth of it- 
battle line. The loss of life was larger than that 
which occurs in most naval battles. And besides a 
this, which is deplorable enough, there is the horril| 
but inevitable suspicion that the ship may have bee 
the vietim of an act of savage treachery. It attes'- 
the extent of the American sense of fair play that 
there has been so little disposition to put the wors! 
construction on the affair. On the part of the exe 
tive, of congress, and of the people at large, ther 
heen manifested a purpose to ascertain the exact fact 
so far as possible, before reaching any conclusions 
to the cause of the catastrophe. Captain Sigsbec’ 
wise suggestion, in his first despatch announcing 
less of his vessel, that there should be a suspension ©! 
judgement, has been widely followed. 
* * * 

At the time of writing, the cause of the eXplosto 
Is as ereat a as when the first: brief 
Ws recerved. It is useless to recapitulate the vari 


theories, showing in how many different ways 


night have occurred, so long as no one knows j 
how it did occur, or is likely to know until the offic: 
Investigation, if then. The wrenched and batter 


plates of the hull may give conclusive evidence as 


whether the riving foree came from within or wil 
cut. But until the real truth is known. it is better 
mischievous rum 


The Spaniards ga 


discredit. the sensational and 
with which the papers abound. 
prompt aid to the survivors, and to the dead who- 
hodies were recovered they gave a public buria! 

One would have to lose all ofie’s fat! 
in human nature before one could believe that the 


great pomp. 


pressions of horror and sympathy which have co! 
from Spanish officials were other than sincere. 
“ * 
As to the De incident of 1 


apropos diplomacy is ended, 


Lome letter, that 
The indisereet mintst' 
is on his wav to Spain, his resignation having by 

curtly accepted by the home government, without a 
suggestion of continued service elsewhere or of appr 
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ciation of past services. Moreover, the government 
at Madrid has made an official! expression to our own 
of its regret for the incident. Tt has sharply charac- 
terized the minister's conduct and has disavowed re- 
sponsibility for it. And so far as the De Lome letter 
cast doubt upon the sincerity of Spain in the recently 
opened commercial negotiations the Sagasta ministry 
has solemnly affirmed its entire good faith. The ex- 
planations of the Madrid government leave nothing 
to be desired, and the further prosecution of this mat- 
ter would be inexcusable. 

The death of Miss Frances E. Willard, which took 
place at New York on Friday, can hardly have been 
unexpected to her friends, for she had been in a pre- 
carious condition for some days. But the termina- 
tion of so useful a career as hers cannot but be an ocea- 
sien of deep regret. She was fiftv-eight years old. 
The earlier vears of her active life were employed in 
educational work, which she achieved success. 
But the woman's crusade in Ohio late in 1873 kindled 
in heran enthusiasm temperance reform which 
never subsided. That became almost immediately 
her life work. She took part in’ organizing the 
Weman’s Christian Temperanee Union in 1874, and 
served as secretary of the national organization from 
Ist4 to 179. In the latter vear she was elected its 
president and was regularly re-elected every year 
afterward. She was pore sident also of the World's 
Christian ‘Temperance Union, and was the leading 
spirit and directing force of both organizations. No 
one could ever doubt her earnestness or sincerity or 
her extraordinary ability. 

In the midst of more stirring occurrences it is not 
surprising that the safle of the Kansas Pacitie railroad, 
Which took place last week. attracted little notice. 
Yet it had no little importance as marking the com 
plete severance of the interest of the United States in 
the Union Paecitic property, of which the 
Pacific was in fact a part. The relations of the 
government to the Nansas Pacific wer complicated Iy\ 
the fact that its lien covered only the eastern portion 
of the line. Upon that portion it had issued subsidy 
bends to the amount of somewhat more than six mil- 
ior dollars. When the Union Pacific was sold a few 
weeks ago, the government received the full amount 
of its honds and interest to date, so that that enormous, 
and, as it seemed for many vears, extremely precart- 
ous, Investment actually resulted in no loss. Tt was 
not so fortunate in the sale of the Kansas Pacific, as 
it received back only the amount of the principal of 
the bonds. But a total loss of about six million dol- 
lars, represented by the interest on the Wansas 
Pacific bonds, is small by comparison with what was 
expected. Taking both transactions together, the 
government receives about twenty million dollars 
mere than it was prepared to accept under the last 
administration. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


Mrasures PenpInG THE Massacuusetts 
rureE—TuHe Tax ur AGAIN—REORGANIZATION OF 
rue Troant Scuoots—Tuer Boston Commir- 
rer, Scnoors, Marrens. 


Boston, February 16.—Only two great matters in an 
educational way are pending before the Massachusetts 
legislature this session. One of them is the bill for a 
state tax of one mill on a dollar to be distributed, to the 
cities and towns according to their average attendance, 
which was vetoed by Governor Wolcott last year. The 
other is the proposed reorganization of the truant schools 
of the state. The sponsor of the mill tax bill this year is 
Representative Porter of North Attleboro. He was its 
champion in the house last year, and it was he, in the 
last night of the session, who made the strongest effort 
to pass the bill over the veto. The measure is exactly 
the same this year as last. It had the support of a large 
majority in the house last year, but the prestige of the 
governor’s name and the exigencies of the last night pre- 
vented getting the requisite two-thirds majority, and the 
bill failed. This year Mr. Porter is encouraged by the 
fact that the special commission on taxation recognizes 
ihe need of a larger distribution of money to the small 
towns, and he hopes that this will make more votes for 


the bill. The house of this year is peculiar in having 125 


members of last year re-elected, or a clear majority. 
This is the largest number on record, and is to be com- 
pared with 104 in 1897, which was the largest proportion 
up to that time. Frequently the proportion has been about 
eighty, or one-third. So the bill has a favorable prospect. 

The pian for reorganizing the truant schools has been 
carefully formed. It was prepared by a special commit- 
tee of the state board of education, with Superintendent 
Aldrich of Newton as chairman, while the detail of the 
work was in the hands of George A. Walton, for many 
vears an agent of the board, and Charles W. Birtwell. 
In a similar form, it was reported to the legislature of 
1S97 just at the end of the session, when it was too late 
to receive attention. It was then redrawn and _ per- 
fected, and has heen sent in to the legislature with all the 
prestige of official and expert sanction. There are five 
truant schools in the state, besides the Boston school at 
Jamaica Plain. It is proposed to substitute for these four 
schools for truants, which are to be known as state 
parental schools. It is proposed to put these schools 
under a board of seven trustees, two of whom shall be 
women, to serve for terms of five years. These schools 
must nol be located near any penal institution, and any 
of the present truant schools may be converted into a 
parental school. The trustees are to be a corporation for 
the purpose of receiving any property which public- 
spirited persons may wish to give to any of the schools. 

Present law has no definition of truants. The bill 
which accompanies the report of the board provides that 
every child between seven and fourteen years, and also 
every child between fourteen and seventeen, who cannot 
read at sight and write legibly simple sentences in Eng- 
lish, who willfully and habitually absents himself from 
the public schools, shall be classed as a habitual truant. 
There is a further classification of children under the 
head of “habitual absentee.” This classification covers 
those who wander around streets and public places, with 
no lawfnl oceupation, not attending school, and habitu- 
ally growing up in ignorance. Another class, that of 
habitual school offender, includes those who are required 
to attend, and who do attend, but who violate persistently 
the reasonable rules of the school, and misbehave so per- 
sistently as to make them fit subjects for expulsion 
from school. This class is more troublesome to the 
teachers and more perilous to the discipline of the school 
than either of the other classes. 

Under the plan which is proposed by the board, each 
member of these classes will be liable to arrest under the 
head of the offense specified in the classification, and, 
upon conviction, to sentence to one of the state parental 
schools. One feature of the plan is to provide, in order to 
give time for reformation, that if the person convicted of 
these offenses is over the age of thirteen, the commitment 
shall be until he reaches fifteen; or, if he is less than 
thirteen, it is to be for two years. But the probation 
system is to be combined with the sentence, and the court 
or magistrate who sentenced the child is empowered by 
the bill to release on probation, under the oversight of 
the school attendance officer in the city or town where 
the child lives. Violation of the terms of release involves 
recommitment to the parental school. 

Other features of the bill provide for putting out chil- 
dren in families where they may be visited by officers 
in the employ of the state. Other recommendations are 
these: All towns are to be required to keep school for 
eight months. Only forty-nine towns now fail to keep 
for that length of time. The limit of classification is 
changed, so that more of the small towns (those with 500 
families or over, instead of those with 4,000 people or 
over) shall be required to fit for normal schools, techni- 
cal schools, and college. One feature extends the re- 
quirement of manual training to elementary schools in 
cities of 20,000 people or over. The present law requires 
it only for high schools. The age of compulsory attend- 
ance is reduced from eight to seven years. Private 
schools are to be required to keep registers and to send 
returns to the state board, the same as public schools are 
required to do. The committee on education has not 
given hearings yet en this bill, but the provision that 
present truant schools may be changed into parental 
schools is likely to modify whatever opposition might 
naturally come from the people who would otherwise lose 
situations by the change. 

The tendency to create more textile schools is seen in 
the proposition to establish one in Fall River, to appro- 
priate $100,000 more to the one in wowell, to give $25,000 
for one in New Ledford, to require the state to pay as 
much money to any city or town for a textile school in its 
limits as it shall raise itself for that purpose, up to $25,- 
000. Bills are also pending to enable graduates of all de 
nartments of Harvard University to vote in the election 
of overseers, to provide compensation to cities and 
towns for educating city waifs which are brought out by 
summer relief parties, to give $35,000 for an addition to 
the normal art school in Boston, to appoint a legislative 


committee to investigate the subject of art education in 
the public and normal schools, to appoint an art com- 
mission of three experts for the same purpose, to provide 
for the formation and disbursement of a public school 
teachers’ retirement fund in Boston, and to allow larger. 
towns than now to take advantage of the school superin- 
tendent district law. 

Several schemes are pending for re-organization of the 
Boston school committee. One _ bill provides that the 
board shall consist of twelve members, nine to be elected 
for three-year terms, and three to be appointed by the 
mayor, without confirmation by any other persons, to 
serve for three-year terms. Another scheme is to have one 
member of the school committee elected from each ward 
for annual terms. Another bill, which is based on a pe- 
tition of Samuel Eliot and others, provides for the election 
of nine persons by the voters, and for the appointment 
of three by the mayor. This bill is much more elaborate 
than the previous one for a similar board. BR. ia B. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Dr. EK. E. White of Columbus, O., whose address before 
the Massachusetts Association in November gave such 
universal satisfaction, is invited back in March to speak 
in several cities. Others that would like him at that time 
should write him at once. 


The Congregational Sunday School Union of Greater 
soston has just closed a useful and successful year with 
J. Willard Brown, one of the Boston principals, as its 
president, and Seth Sears, one of the leading sub-mas- 
ters, is president of the district Sunday School Associa- 
tion of northern district of Boston and vicinity. 


Miss R. Anna Morris, primary supervisor and teacher 
in the public and normal schools of Cleveland, O., has 
planned an excellent course of lectures and lessons on 
physical training and oral reading. She expects to pre- 
sent the work before county and city institutes this sum- 
mer. Miss Morris’ work with teachers has been emi- 
nently suecessful. 


The librarians of New York state have adopted a fine 
scheme of map making, by which they ignore congres- 
sional and other political districts, which are ever 
changing, and group the sixty counties into nine geogra- 
phie divisions used in classifying local history. This is 
a suggestion that might well be followed in all states. 
The regents of the State University, Albany, issue for ten 
cents a map of the state on this basis, with a deal of 
valuable educational information. The nine groups are: 
First, New York City; second, Long Island and vicinity 
of New York; third, southeast counties; fourth, middle 
east counties; fifth, northern counties; sixth, north cen- 
tral counties: seventh, south central counties; eighth, 
west central counties; ninth, western counties. 


Business Section, N. E. A. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., February 1, 1898. 

! desire to secure a copy of the course of study of all 
schools, publie or private, which are giving any course in 
business education. It is desired to make a comparison 
of existing courses with a model which will be presented 
to the section at the Washington meeting. 

D. W. Springer, 
President. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 


February 26.—Boston University, 9 o’clock. Lecture on 
“The Social Basis of the Reasoning Process,’ by Professor 
Josiah Royce of Harvard. 

February 26.—School committee rooms, Mason street, 
10.30 o'clock. New England Conference of Educational 
Workers. Open discussion on ‘The Teaching of History.” 

February 26.—Hortieultural hall, 11 o’clock. Lecture 
on ‘“;The National Flower Movement,’ by Frederick Le 
Roy Sargent, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mareh 3.—English high school. Illustrated lecture on 
“English and American Painters.” 


NEW YORK CITY MEETINGS. 

March 2. 9, 16, 23.—New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. A course of lectures on ‘“‘Animal Life’’ will be given 
by Mrs. Alice R. Northrop at public school No. 10, 4p. m., 
and a course‘on “Mineralogy,” by Professor Gratacap, at 
publie school No. 40, 4 p. m. 

March 2.—New York School of Pedagogy, public school 
No. 6, 4 p. m., “Manual Training, Its Past and Future,” 
Dr. James P. Haney. 

March 12.._New York Schoolmasters’ Club, Hotel St. 
Denis, 6 p. m. “Commercial High Schools,’ Professor 


Edmund J. James of Chicago University. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


aqdar 
know to whom to direct any personal 


correspondence. | 


FINE VOICES. 

tt is said that fine voices are rare in countries where 
fish or meat diet prevails. Those Italians who eat the 
most fish (those of Naples and Genoa) have few = 
singers among them. The sweet voices are found y* e 
Irish women of the country, and not of the towns. wt 
way is not a country of singers, because they eat too muc 
fish, but Sweden is a country of grain and song. The car- 
nivorous birds croak; grain-eating birds sing. 


QUO VADIS. 
Please pronounce Quo Vadis. 


Transcript, in answer to this question, 
this 


X. 


The Boston 
“A distinguished Latin scholar and teacher of 


‘We instruct our pupils to pronounce Latin, 
reading the language by the Roman 
method, which has the support of most of the leading In- 
stitutions of learning. But when they are translating 
the language into English, we insist upon the English 
pronunciation of all proper names. On the some princi- 
ple we tell them to give the English pronunciation of ordi- 
nary Latin words when quoted in conversation. Hence, 
to say Sicero (Sisero), Julius Caesar, as one always pro- 
nounces Shakespeare's play, ete.; also, to say vice versa 
by the English way and not we-ka ware-sah. In ~~ 
af this position, I quote from Allen & Greenough’s Latin 
Grammar, page 11, edition 1893: ‘Note. The English 
method should be retained in Roman names in English, 
as Julius Caesar; and in familiar quotations, as * greri- 
bus unum; viva voce; vice versa; a fortiori; veni, vidi, 
viei, etc. Therefore, I maintain that Quo Vadis ne 
pe pronounced as two English words—the a as a in fate. 


says: 
eity writes: 
when they are 


FORTY IMMORTALS. 


RY ANDREW LANG. 


Macchailean Mohr. 

James Knowles. 

Herbert Spencer. 

Sir Henry Irving. 

George Meredith. 

Leslie Stephen. 

Dr. J. H. Murray. 

Binning Monro. 

Francis Galton. 

Dr. Fairbairn. 

Alfred Austin. 

Mr. Swinburne. 

Mr. Lecky. 

Thomas Hardy. 

Mr. Morley. 

Max Muller. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 

A. J. Balfour. 

Professor Sidgwick. 

Frederic Harrison. 

A GOOD DAY’S WORK. 
ceveral writers of reputation have answered questions 

asked by the editor of Pearson’s Magazine as to how much 
copy they can turn out daily, and the published replies 
are interesting. W. L. Alden says that he is good for 
4,000 words a day, and that under pressure his average is 
higher. Frankfort Moore also says he can write 4,000 
words a day. Sir Walter Besant says he can turn out 
1,000 words a day. He goes to work like a mechanic. He 
sets out to write a book, and the 1,000 words daily, con- 
tinued for a month or two, soon make a fairly big volume. 
Anthony Trollope had this same habit of regular writing. 
His average was about 10,000 words a week, and when he 
was pushed he increased it sometimes to 25,000 words a 
week. Hall Caine says that he does not write rapidly, but 
is good for 1,500 words a day. Mr. Crockett says that he 
has run as high as 5,000 words a day, and sometimes has 
sunk as low as 800, and has been “equally satisfied with 
both.” “John Oliver Hobbes” says that she produces not 
more than 150 words a day—-a surprisingly small daily 
output for one who has published so much as she has. 
“lan Maclaren,” with characteristic mock modesty, says 
that his experience has been too slight to warrant his 
making any public statement, while R. D. Blackmore 
rhythmically remarks: 


Mr. Gladstone. 
Dean Farrar. 
Bishop of Ripon. 
Bishop of London. 
Bishop of Chester. 
Mr. Ruskin. 

Lord Acton. 
Professor Masson. 
Professor Butcher. 
Professor Bryce. 
Professor Jebb. 
Professor Mahaffy. 
Professor Courthope. 
Lord Rayleigh. 
Sir W. Crookes. 
Lord Kelvin. 

Sir Robert Ball. 
Robert Bridges. 

S. R. Gardiner. 

E. B. Tyler. 


The proper point about a book 
Or be it praised or smitten 
Is not to ask how long it took. 
But what it is when written. 

CHILDREN’S WAYS. 
The Academy squeezes these pleasant drops out of Pro- 
fessor James Sully’s Children’s Ways, just published by 
Longmans 


hus; “A mother once remarked to her boy, between 


five and six years old, ‘Why, R , I believe you are 
kinder to the animals than you are to me.’ ‘Perhaps I 
am,’ he replied; ‘you see, they are not.so well off as you 
are.” Again: “A little boy had been quarreling with his 
sister Muriel just before going to bed. On kneeling down 
to say his prayers, and noticing that Muriel was sitting 
near and listening, he prayed aloud in this wise: ‘Please, 
God, make Muriel a good girl,’ and then looked up and 
said in an angry voice, ‘Do you hear that, Muriel?’ and 
after this digression resumed his petition.” Another 
child, alittle girl whose grandfather had just died, 
prayed that God would mind and shut the door, because 
grandpa “can’t stand the draughts.” We like, too, the lit- 
tle girl, aged three and a quarter, who asked her mother, 
“Please, mamma, will you pin this with the greatest 
pleasure?” But Professor Sully’s best discovery is the 
boy of eight, who put it to a “distinguished bilolgist’’: 
‘ip. , if God wanted me to be good, and 
I wouldn’t be good, who would win?” A biologist would 
need to be very distinguished to extricate himself grace- 
fully from this corner. Posers are indeed so common in 
the nursery that a book of suitable replies or fences might 
well be compiled. This question, for example, occurs to 
most children, and has never yet been answered: 
“Father, why don’t God kill the devil, and then there 
would be no wickedness in the world?” 


HERALDIC CLAIMS. 

The New England Historical Genealogical Society has 
come to the conclusion that there are only twenty-nine 
families in New England entitled to coats of arms. The 
names of the families thus privileged are: — 

Alsops, Joseph, New Haven. 

Appleton, Samuel, Ipswich, Mass. 

Broughton, Thomas, Boston, Mass. 

Bruen, Obadiah, New London. 

Bulkley, Rev. Peter, Concord, Mass. 

Chauncey, Rev. Charles, Cambridge, Mass. 

Chester, Leonard, Wethersfield. 

Davenport, Rev. John, New Haven. 

Davie, Humphrey, Boston. 

Drake, John, Boston. 

Fawkner, Edmund, Andover, Mass. 

Fenwick, George, Saybrook. 

yayer, William, Nantucket, Mass. 

Hanbury, William, Boston. 

Harlakendon, Roger, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hunlock, John, Boston. 

Jeffrey, William, Newport, R. [. 

Leete, William, Guilford. 

Lowie, Percival, Newbury, Mass. 

Pames, Edward, New Haven. 

Pelham, Herbert, Cambridge, Mass. 

Penhallow, Samuel, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Phippen, David, Hingham, Mass. 

Saltonstall, Sir Richard, Watertown. 

Snelling. William, Boston. 

Symons, Samuel, Ipswich. 

Thorndike, John, Beverly, Mass. 

Willis, George, Hartford. 

Winthrop, John, Boston. 

It is Henry F. Waters, a member of the above scciety, 
who has ascertained that there are twenty-nine families 
which have armorial areestry. Doubtless there are 
many other families who have the right to the family 
crests. 

o-—— 
THE POT OF BAKED BEANS. 

L. A. W. asks for the poem, “The Pot of Baked Beans.” 
We reprint it:- 

O how my heart sighs for my own native land, 

Where potatoes and squashes and cucumbers grow, 
Where cheer and good welcome are always at hand, 

And custards and pumpkin pies smoke in a row: 
Where puddings, the visage of hunger serenes, 

And, what is still dearer--the pot of baked beans. 


Let Maryland boast of her dainties profuse, 

And large watermelons, and cantelopes fine, 
And turtles and oysters, and terrapin stews, 

And soft clams high zested with brandy and wine: 
Ah! neither my heart from my native land weans, 
Where smokes on the table a pot of baked beans. 


The pot of baked beans! with what pleasure I saw it, 
Well seasoned, well porked, by some rosy-faced dame, 

And when from the glowing hot oven she'd draw it, 
Well crisped, and well browned, to the table it came; 

O! xzive me my country, the land of my teens, 

Of the dark Indian pudding and pot of baked beans. 


The pot of baked beans! Ah! the muse is too frail, 
Its taste to discant on—its virtues to tell: 
But look at the sons of New England so hale, 
And her daughters so rosy—'twill teach thee full well: 
Like me, it will teach thee to sigh for the means 
Of health, and of rapture—the pot of baked beans, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. A 
Text-Book for Colleges and Normal Schools. By 
George Trumbull Ladd of Yale. New York: Charles 
Secribner’s Sons. Cloth. 428 pp. (5%x8.) Price, 

1.50. 

at work is what its title implies, a “text-book’’ for 
colleges and normal schools. It is a text-book to be used 
to advantage by a master in the science, and as a luxury 
by the teacher who is only fairly equipped in the more 
extended research of the day. It is the guide and in- 
former of the student who has no ambition to be a labora- 
tory specialist in psychology, but who must be intelligent 
regarding modern developments in this science. 

This is not a work of special pleading for the old or the 
new, but is a discriminating presentation of so much of 
the old as, in the judgment of the author, will never mate- 
rially change, and so much of the new as is probably 
something more than ephemeral. Dr. Ladd is himself 
thoroughly intelligent as regards the history of this sci- 
ence, and has kept himself so fully in touch with modern 
movements as to have adequate respects for the zeal of 
movements as to have adequate respect for the zeal of 
some phraseology that the least informed of the latest en- 
thusiasts think they have ruled out of court, but he has 
the good judgment to use with graceful respect the ‘“‘dia- 
grams of the moderns.” 

It is not easy for an outsider to understand how the de- 
partment of psychology at Yale can find room for both 
Professors Ladd and Scripture, and yet there is abundant 
evider ce in this book that Professor Ladd gives respect- 
ful attention to Professor Scripture, has genuine regard 
for his devotion to his specialties, utilizes so much as he 
thinks tenable in his deductions and diagrams, and then 
politely respects his own opinions and remains loyal to 
his scholarly dignity. 

There is no other writer upon this subject who occupies 
quite the same position in psychological sanity as a text- 
book maker as that attained and maintained by Professor 
Ladd. He never loses his patience with the conserva- 
tives, who think they possess the earth, nor his temper 
with the new psychologists, who “claim the earth.” He 
does not follow any master, ancient or modern, nor has 
he developed the personality and power of a master him- 
self. His is a unique attitude of mind, respectful to most 
of the masters, with a trifle more respect for himself than 
for any of them, without enough of the latter to make him 
conceitedly assertive. It may, perhaps, be safely said 
that he follows no one, leads no one, but walks with those 
who are content to go where fields are richest. He in no 
sense insists upon taking ‘“‘the middle of the road.” 

He is so clear, concise, and orderly that it is a luxury 
to examine one of his books, as it must be to study or 
teach it. 


AN OREGON BOYHOOD. By Louis Albert Banks. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 173 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“The boy is father of the man,” and his life and experi- 
ence illustrate the contrast between then and now. In 
1852, the father of the author of this book crossed the 
country from Arkansas to the banks of the Willamette 
in a “prairie schooner,” drawn by oxen, and the journey 
consumed six months. To-day the son can return to 
Arkansas in a palace car in six days. The same contrast 
is further illustrated by reference to the log cabin in 
which the boy began his life and the fine palace which he 
can now visit in his manhood. 

The descriptions which the author gives of his occu- 
pations while growing up in this new country are fresh 
and vivid. His hunting and _ fishing excursions, his 
mountain climbing, his winter sports and occupations, 
his exciting adventures, school life, and life in the min- 
ing camps, are among the subjects described, which fur- 
nish intensely interesting reading alike for the young 
and the old. 


A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Edward Channing. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 603 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The agitation for closer articulation between the col- 
leges and the secondary schools has borne fruit in many 
ways. More rational college entrance conditions are al- 
ready assured, and the whole body, both of college and 
of preparatory instructors, has acquired a more definite 
and more just appreciation of the difficulties and the needs 
of each other. In no way has this been shown more sat- 
isfactorily than in the constantly-improving quality of 
the text-books which are being prepared by college 
teachers for the use of pupils and teachers in the high 
schools. An admirable example of this new type of text- 
book is the history of the United States for high and nor- 
mal schools and academies, prepared by Professor Chan- 
ning of Harvard. Scholarly in tone and treatment, care- 
fully * accurate in expression, comprehensive and well 
balanced, interesting afd suggestive, the book attracts 
and holds the attention of a mature reader in the ways 
that should render it doubly svecessful when placed in 
the hands of boys and girls who have passed through the 
lower grades of the high school course. 

No one can examine Professor Channing’s book without 
realizing that it is distinctly a strong work. Indeed. 
there is an inevitable fear lest it may prove too good. If 
used in the grades where United States history is now 
taught, under existing conditions, this is perhaps fully 
justified. But there has been a growing demand that our 
national history shall be studied in the light of other 
history, and that it shall be given a place, with fair time 
allowance, at the end of the secondary school curriculum. 
This change has been hindered, in no slight degree, by 
the immaturity of the available text-books, written to 
meet existing conditions, and also by the want of quali- 
fied teachers. Each year, however, our leading colleges 
are turning forth an increasing number of young men. 
well qualified in ambition and in training, and Professor 
Channing has provided for them a manual which can 
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hardly fail to assist and to develop their teaching power. 

Some of the details within these covers, which carry 
the official colors of our national uniforms, deserve more 
than a passing mention. It was to be expected that the 
maps, coming from the Harvard school, would show care 
and definite accuracy. The illustrations, also, become in- 
creasingly interesting upon extended examination,—from 
the superb reproduction of the portrait that made Lincoln 
president to the delightful opposition of Chicago's 
Masonie temple and the Boston public library. The 
faces are rarely just the same as those which have as- 
sumed a hackneyed familiarity by frequent use, yet, in 
nearly every case, the strange features suggest a far more 
living personality than the accustomed engravings of half 
a century ago. Miniature fac-similes of documents, of 
tea bills, stamps and currency, of Bradford’s manuscript 
Plymouth history, do much, as Mr. Fox would say, to 
“vitalize”’ the narrative. The charming Puritan maiden, 
stepping out from some seventeenth century print, the 
Washington life-mask of 1785, the modern dock succeed- 
ing that whence the Mayflower sailed, the Brooklyn 
bridge, all serve the same end. 

In the text itself, perhaps the most distiret innovation 
is in the care with which the economic development of 
the country is clearly and persistently presented. The 
pictures of Fitch’s steamboat of 1786, of the stage coach 
of 1829, and the portrait of the McCormick whose reaper 
revolutionized Western farming,—these are but signs of 
what characterizes every chapter of the text. The por- 
traits of five leading soldiers of the last war show that 
the value of the deeds which rendered memorable the 
struggle of 1861-1865 is not neglected, but they are 
matched by the faces of our five most eminent leaders in 
the warfare of science. 

There is only room here for a mention of the intro- 
ductory note in which Miss Anna Boynton Thompson de- 
scribes the methods by which she has made the history 
teaching at Thayer Academy the recognized model for 
New England teachers. This method is further exempli- 
fied in the suggestive questions which she has prepared 
at the end of each chapter of text. The manner in which 
these questions bring out the thought which lies in each 
section of the narrative, and suggest the broader relation- 
ship of events at home and abroad, the bearings of geog- 
raphy, statistics, chronology, and biography, can hardly 
fail to produce a firmer and more profitable knowledge 
in the pupil. and also, what is of quite equal importanc:, 
more inspiring and more profitable teaching on the part 
of the instructor. 

Edited by Professor Fred Morrow 
Lincoln, Neb.: 


HISTORY STUDIES. 
Fling and Professor H. W. Caldwell. 
J. H. Miller. 5 cents each. 

The sources of history are becoming increasingly 
available for schoolroom use, in leaflets, pamphlets, and 
substantial volumes, while the steady demand for more 
upon the part of the teachers shows that they are capable 
of serving a very valuable end in instruction. Among 
all who have tried one or another method of utilizing 
original material in teaching history, no one has yet sic- 
ceeded in applying the principles upon which their use is 
supposedly based, with the comprehensiveness and ex- 
clusiveness which is being practiced in the schools of 
Nebraska under the guidance of Professors Fling and 
Caldwell of the State University. What the result may 
be depends upon many factors, but, in any case, these 
two thoughtful and energetic leaders will have the grate- 
ful thanks of their fellow-teachers of history for the ex- 
periment which they are trying. 

History must be studied from the sources, if the truth 
is to be discovered. There can be no more elementary 
guiding rule for the student investigator. Professor 


Fling believes that the same rule is equally applicable 
to school pupils, and he is showing the teachers of Ne- 


braska how to prove his belief to a doubting world. The 
suggestive articles contributed to the North Western 


Monthly are explaining the various details of what and 
how, while a series of leaflets provides the material for 
the practical tests of the classroom. 

So much has been said about sources during the past 
decade that it has become high time some one carried to 
a logical conclusion the theories of those who believe in 
their use. This is now being attempted in Nebraska, and 
the result cannot fail to be very profitable to other pupils 
and their teachers. 


PUNCTUATION. With Chapters on Hyphenization, 
Capitalization, and Spelling. By F. Horace Teall. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 193 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Teall, after much search for a book on punctuation 
which was worthy of an unqualified recommendation, 
failed to find one; and, to aid the many people who have 
asked for such, as well as the many others who will be 
sure to find the book a help, he has given to the world this 
treatise on punctuation. He has endeavored to reduce 
the numbers of actual rules to the fewest possible, even 
though this has necessitated doing away with many 
really good rules. ‘Much detail that other punctuators 
have subjected to special rules thus becomes herein mere 
exemplifications under gentral rules.’ Only the first 
third of the book is strictly given to punctuation; the 
comma, the period, the colon, and the dash has a chapter 
devoted to it. Then follows another third under the title 
of “Hyphenization.’’ After the division of words is 
treated, there is a long list of nouns irregularly solidified, 
and thereof those requiring a hyphen. “The Use and 
Non-Use of Capitals’ occupies a short space, and the rest 
of the book is given over to “Spelling.’’ There are lists 
showing where the spelling of the Standard, the Century, 
Webster, and Worcester differ. One chapter is upon 
words ending in able and ible, and still another upon 
“Choice of Forms in Spelling.” 
OF POLITICAL 

Book III. By J. Shield Nicholson. New York: 

Macmillan Company. Cloth. 330 pp. (5%x9.) 

This second volume of one of the really great works on 
political economy has been long delayed by the illness of 
Professor Nicholson of the University of Edinburgh. 
The other volume dealt more with the great underlying 
principles of production, consumption, private property, 
bequest and inheritance, property, competition, wages, 
profits and rents. The history element of economics was 
an important feature. d 

In this volume exchange is exhaustively and scientifi- 
cally treated. Markets, prices, demand and supply are 
admirably dealt with. The cost of production, and 
monopoly values, and their relation to both profit and 
wages, are presented with great candor and complete- 
ness. Rent and over production are considered with 
much care, but the chief feature of the book is the study 
of money, its function, the metallic systems, Gresham's 
law, the “quantity theory of money,” inconvertible paper, 
prices, interaction of gold and silver, and bimetallism. 
The whole question of banking, rates of interest, and 
commercial crises is elaborately and clearly set forth. 


Vol. IL., 
The 


PRINCIPLES ECONOMY. 


FOR PITY’S SAKE. By Sarah Nelson Carter. Boston: 

De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co. 191 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The dedication of this book, ‘To My Horse, My Dog, 
and My Cat,” makes it easy to conjecture what its purpose 
is—a plea for more humane treatment of our dumb 
friends. Read the description which Madame, a beauti- 
ful white horse, who has experienced many sides of life, 


gives of man and his treatment of horses, and you will 
blush with shame for mankind. The scene is laid in the 
country inn in Old Andover, Mass., where the guests gath- 
ered on the piazza in the early evening, and each told 
some personal experiences with dumb animals, and many 
and varied stories of cruelties were narrated by eye-wit- 
nesses. An entreaty is made that more thoughtfulness 
and kindness be used towards the horse, the dog, the cat, 
the cow, ox, mule, pig, and the birds, from the canary to 
the crow. Many valuable suggestions are made as to how 
to teach children to be kind and to better the condition 
of animals. 


LOVE’S WAY, AND OTHER POEMS. By Martin 
Swift. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 155 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

The first seventy-five pages of this dainty little volume 
are occupied by the poem which gives its title. This is 
followed by “The Vision of Galileo,’ ‘Heracles Upon 
Oeta,” “Nocturne,” “Vesper Sighs,” ‘“‘Diana’s Bath,’ 
“The Lost Token,” “Far Above Rubies,” ‘“‘Independence 
Day,” and several other short poems. 

The book gives evidence of a high degree of literary 
and poetic ability, and is printed and bound in the best 
style of the art. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN QUANTITATIVE 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By Percy Norton Evans, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry, Purdue Uni- 
versity. Boston: Ginn & Co. 83 pp. Price, 55 cents. 
This work, first written and printed for the author’s 

own use in the university, will be welcomed by all 

teachers of chemistry. The last section especially will be 
found useful in preparing the student for the study of 
standard reference books, and will give him a better 
knowledge of the subject than he could obtain from these 


books alone. 


SPANISH JOHN. By William McLennan. Illustrated 
by F. De Myrback. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
271 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a memoir, now for the first time published in 
complete form, of ‘the early life and adventures of 
Colonel John McDowell, known as the “Spanish John,” 
when a lieutenant in the company of St. James, of the 
regiment Irlandia, in the service of the king of Spain 
operating in Italy. The story is copiously illustrated 
and tastefully printed and bound. 

T. S. Denison, Chicago, issues ‘‘The Little Folks’ Bud- 
get,’ by Marie Irish, for ‘‘tiny tots.” 25 cents. 


The Prang Educational Company have just issued some 
beautiful new plates of historic ornament. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By Maurus Jokai. Price, $1.25. —“ The 


“The Lion of Janina.”’ 


Fight for the Crown.” By W.¥. Norris. Price, $1.25. —— The Sack 
of Monte Carlo.” By Walter Frith. Price. $1.25. ——*'The Rea-Bridge 
Neighborhood.’ By Maria Louise Pool. Price, $150.—— * Ribstone 


Pippins.” By Maxwell Gray. Price, $1.00. New York: Harper & 


Bros. 


“Auld Lang Syne.” By F. Max Miiller. Price, $2.00 ——'‘ The 
Later Renaissance.” By David Hannay. Price, $1.50 —‘‘For Love 
of Country.” By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Price, $1.25. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
‘‘Poems and Tales from the Writings of Edgar Allan Poe.” 
40 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co ’ 
‘Modern France.” By André Lebon. Price, $1.50.—*‘ A Simple 
Grammar of English Now in Use.” By John Earle. Price, $1.50. 
New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


Price, 


‘Southern Soldier Stories.””’ By George Cary Eggleston. Price, 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“*Edveational Music Course.’’—Fifth and Sixth Readers, Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 


“Introduction to the Study of Sociology.” By J. H. W. Stucken- 
berg. Price, $2.00, New York: A.C, Armstrong & Son. 
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Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for pre- 
venting indigestion, and reliev- 
ing those diseases arising from a 
disordered stoinach. 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleas- 
ant acidulated drink when properly 
diluted with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 26: Classical and High Schoo! 
Teachers’ Association, Hartford, Conn. 

March 5: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

March 31 to April 1-2: Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Fort Madison; la. 

March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 

March 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, I]. 

March 30-31: Central Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Kearney, Neb. 

March 30-31: North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk, Neb. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

GORHAM. On the evening of February 
4 the graduating class of the normal 
school received their friends in the as- 
sembly room of Normal hall. Among 
those from out of town were Hon. W. W. 
Stetson and G. A. Robertson of the board 
of trustees, and Hon. FE. D. Freeman of 
Yarmouth from the governor’s council. 
The superintendent conferred the 
diplomas upon the members of the class. 
The school is in a highly prosperous con- 
dition. 

BIDDEFORD. At the business session 
of the York county teachers’ convention, 
officers were elected as follows: C. Wilbur 
Cary, Kittery, president; Frederick Mur- 
phy, Kennebunk, vice-president: Mrs. S. 
A. Haley, West Kennebunk, secretary and 
treasurer; E. Leslie Haynes, Kennebunk- 
port, Olive J. Milliken, Saco, and* George 
Tarbox, Kennebunkport, executive com- 
mittee. The next session will be held in 
October, probably at Sanford. 

PORTLAND. An effort is being made 
to place one or more women on the school 
board. 

RIPLEY. At the old-fashioned spelling 
school, which occurred recently, Superin- 
tendent of Schools Briggs was victorious in 
the first contest, while Fred Neal stood 
the longest in the second. Two promi- 
nent citizens failed on “bieycle” and “lan- 
guage,” the chairman of the seleetmen 
dropped out at ‘‘melodian,”’ and a promi- 
nent financier failed on the word “econ- 
omy,” while the superintendent of schools 
stumbled at “turbulent.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. At the meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Club recently held at the United 
States hotel, Principal A. W. Pierce of 
Dean Academy, Franklin. vigorously at- 
tacked our educational system, claiming 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should alw: 

be used for children teething. It soothes the chilt, 
softens the gus, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle: 


that it does not pay sufficient attention to 
the teaching of morals and the develop- 
ment of character. Professor W. B. Beck- 
with, principal of the normal school at 
Salem, sustained the plea for character- 
building, but rejected the imputation that 
our public schools are godless. Professor 
W. R. Shipman of Tufts College also spoke 
upon the question. Hosea Starr Ballou, 
president of the club, was in the chair. 
The Association of Bowdoin Alumni 
of Boston and vicinity held its annual 
dinner at the Copley-square hotel on the 
evening of February 9. The guests and 
speakers of the evening were President 
of Bowdoin College William De W. Hyde, 
Professor McDonald, William McDonald, 
Professor Egbert C. Smyth, Hon. William 
W. Towle, Dr. Myles Standish, and the 
newly-elected president of the association, 
Oliver C. Stevens, who presided.——The 
Sub-Master Club of Boston held its mid- 
winter meeting at Young’s on the evening 
of February 10, having as guests ex-Gov- 
ernor George 5S. Boutwell and Postmaster 
Colonel Henry A, Thomas, who were also 
the speakers of the evening. Governor 
Boutwell spoke of the early history of the 
schools of New York, from the time of the 
Dutch, and also of the schools about Bos- 
ton in the. ’fifties. At the election of offi- 
cers, which preceded the speaking, Henry 
Cc. Parker was elected president, Joel C. 
Bolan vice-president, and William C. 
Crawford secretary and treasurer.——At 
a recent meeting of the school committee, 
the order was passed to still employ Dr. 
Hartwell, who had resigned his position 
as director of physical training, to deliver 
lectures, at an expense not to exceed $500, 


or $20 per ,lecture.——The Yale Alumni 
Association of Boston and vicinity held 


their annual meeting at the Exchange 
Club on the evening of February 11, their 
chief guest being Timothy Dwight, presi- 
dent of the university for nearly half a 
century. The following-named officers 
were elected for 1898: President, Dr. Fred 
O. Perry; treasurer, Asa P. French; sec- 
retary, P. B. Stewart. 

The sixth lecture under the auspices of 
the Twentieth Century Club was delivered 
by Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard in 


Jacob Sleeper hall Saturday, February 19, 


His lecture, “The Social 
Basis of the Thinking Process,’ was 
divided as follows: The nature of abstract 
ideas; thinking and conscious activity; 
generalization and self-observation; imi- 
tative origin of abstract ideas; thinking 
as a social process; and the relations of 
thought and language. The Round Table, 
which immediately followed, was con- 
duced by A. FE. Winship in his usual inter- 
esting vein. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
will dine at the Brunswick on Saturday, 
February 26, at 1.15 p. m. Business: Re- 
port of last meeting, report of committee 
on compensation of secretary. After- 
dinner topie: “Co-ordination of Educa- 
tional Forces.’ Guest of the club, Kev. 
Charles Gordon Ames, Boston. 

DORCHESTER. A life-size portrait of 


at 9 


the late Henry L. Pierce was presented to 


the school bearing his name on the after- 
noon of February 8. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard overseers 
have heeded the protest of the alumni 
against their action to extend the privilege 
of voting to the members of the board of 
graduates of the professional schools, and 
have postponed a definite settlement of 
the matter, as requested in the petition. 

BRADFORD. Miss Laura S. Watson, 
who has been prine'pal of Bradford Acad- 
emy during the last six vears, has sent her 
resignation to the trustees, to take effect 
at the close of the present school year. 
Miss Watson has been very successful. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The recent § attacks 
upon Yale University because of the al- 
leged prevalence of intemperance among 
the students have aroused the president 
and faculty to repel the charges. Presi- 
dent Dwight declares the charges as with- 
out foundation; that the standard of 
morality at present in the university is 
higher than it ever was. 

HARTFORD. The eighth annual meet- 
ing and dinner of Trinity College Alumni 
Association was held in this city on the 
evening of February 10. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, the Rey. Dr. L. K. Storrs; vice- 


The personally-conducted tour leaving 
Boston April 1 in special train of Wagner 
paloce cars via the Fitchburg railroad is 
under the auspices of the famous Pennsyl- 
vania railroad tourist bureau. Rate is 
only $25.00, and J. R. Watson. general pas- 
Senger agent Fitchburg railroad Boston. 
Mass., will be glad to send you itinerary on 
application. 


The best thing with whick 
a mother can crown he1 
32 daughter is a com 
Os mon sense knowl. 
edge of the distinct 
ly feminine physi 
ology. Every wo. 
man should thor- 
oughly understand 
her own nature. 
Every woman 
should undet- 


stand the su- 


preme import- 
‘ance of keeping 
"herself well and 
strong in 
womanly way. 

oF Nearly all of the 
pains and aches, nearly all the weakness 
and sickness and suffering of women is dune 
to disorders or disease of the organs dis: 
tinctly feminine. 

A woman who suffers in this way is un- 
fitted for wifehood and motherhood. °Ma- 
ternity is a menace of death. Thousands 
of women suffer in this way because thei1 
innate modesty will not permit them te 
submit to the disgusting examinations and 
local treatment insisted upon by the average 
physician,. These ordeals are unnecessary. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, an eminent and skillful 
specialist, for thirty years chief consulting 
physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgi- 
cal Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y., has dis- 
covered a wonderful remedy with which 
women may treat and speedily cure them. 
selves in the privacy of their own homes. 
This medicine is known as Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. It acts directly on the 
delicate and important organs concerned. 


It makes them well and strong. It allays 
inflammation, heals ulceration, soothes 
pain and rests the tortured nerves. Taken 


during the critical period, it banishes the 
usual diseomforts and makes haby’s advent 
easy and almost painless. Thousands of 
women who were once weak, sickly, nerv- 
ous fretful invalids, are now happy, healthy 
wives, because of this medicine. It is sold 
by all good medicine dealers and no honest 
dealer will advise a substitute. 

“When I commenced vsing Dr. Pierce's med- 
icines some three years ago."’ writes Mrs. Ella J 
Fox, care of W. C. Fox, of Eldorado, Saline Co. 
Ills. ‘I was the picture of death. I had no heart 
totake anything. Weight was 125. My husbanc 
had been to see five different doctors about my 
trouble (female weakness). I commenced taking 
Dr. Pierce's medicines, also wrote to him for ad 
vice. Itook four bottles of Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription, and one vial of his ‘Pleasant Pei 
lets,’ and am now a weil wonian ” 


presidents, L. T. Downs, Lorin Webster, 


E. T. Sullivan; treasurer, E. S. Clark; 
secretary, C. C. Barton, Jr.: executive 
committee, James Goodwin, Robert 


Walker, Horton G. Ide. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The regular 
monthly meeting of the Kraus Alumni 


Kindergarten Association was held Janu- 
ary 29 at the Hotel San Remo. Miss Ad- 
riana B. Dorman presided as chairman. 


A large and enthusiastic number of co- 
workers assembled, among whom were 


many prominent kindergartners, as also 
several members of the board of educa- 
tion, to hear .Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte lec- 
ture on “Froebel’s Methods as Viewed in 
the Light of Our Times.’ In the develop- 
ment of the child, Mrs. Kraus urged the 
necessity of constant and careful guidance 
of the child’s spiritual needs, and by a se- 
ries of able, strong proofs she demon- 
strated how Froebel’s scheme fills all re- 
quirements to the healthful rounding out 
of the child's moral, mental, and physical 
growth. ‘ 

A short business meeting preceded the 
reading of Mrs. Kraus’ paper, which was 
keenly enjoyed and heartily applauded by all 
present. 

NEW YORK. Abram S. Hewett has 
been elected chairman board of trustees of 
Barnard College. Two hundred and 
twenty-eight students, from twenty states. 
are enrolled at Barnard College, 


GREATER NEW YORK. The first 
step of the new government was the 
organization of four new school boards. 


A central board, consisting of nineteen 
members appointed by the mayor, includ- 
ing the presidents of the four schoo} 
boards, will exercise general supervision 
over all the schools of the great city, and 
will appoint the city superintendent. The 
anxious inquiry now is, Will these school 
boards be composed of wise and competent 
friends of education, or of ward politi- 
cians? 

POUGHKEEPSIE. thirty-third 
annual catalogue of Vassar College reports 
sixty officers of government and instruc- 
tion, fifty-one of whom comprise the 
teaching force. The whole number of 
students enrolled, 601; viz., graduate stu- 
dents, 12; seniors, 80: juniors, 118: fresh- 
women, 212; special course, 23. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Professor Albert C 
Crehore of Dartmouth College recently 
read before the Franklin Institute in this 


city a scientific paper giving the results of 
experiments made by himself and Lieu- 
tenant G. O. Squier, U. S. A., in England 
with the synchronograph last summer, 
The rate of speed for transmitting mes- 
sages is wonderful, viz., 4,000 words per 
minute. Professor Crehore will now de- 
vote his time to perfecting the instrument 
for practical use. The Gratz College for 
the promotion of Hebrew studies was 
opened in this city recently with a staff of 
three teachers. The students include men 
and women ranging from fourteen to 
thirty years of age.—-Dr. William C,. Cat 
tell, for twenty years’ president of 
luafayette College, died at his home in this 
city February 11. 

ELMIRA. Elmira College is the oldest 
woman's college in America, having been 
founded in 1855. It is located on College 
hill, affording a delightful view of the 
country surrounding the city. Its campus 
covers fifteen acres, ornamented by large 
shade trees and attractive flower beds. 
Here is the playground, the tennis courts, 
and the basket-ball. The college has re- 
cently been endowed with-$70,000, through 
the agency of Dr. MacKensie, its popular 
president. 


DELAWARE. 
State Editor, MORGAN T. GuM, Frankford. 
rhe city of Neward has decided to peti- 
tion the legislature to authorize the loan 
of $5,000 to enlarge school buildings and 
cancel a small indebtedness. 

John Sehl has accepted a position as in- 
structor at the colored Catholic Orphans’ 
school at Clayton. This school was 
opened last summer to receive young 
colored boys who have been left orphans, 
and prepare them for higher schools. 

Special attention is being given to the 
winter course in agriculture at Delaware 
College, with gratifying results. The 
work includes special attention in the di 
rection of horticulture. The endowment 
fund is now $838,000. 

William T. Lawton has been elected to 
succeed Samuel H. Baynard of the sixth 
ward at Wilmington. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

MORGANTOWN. Twenty-one young 
ladies have entered the contest for the 
Woman's League prize of $100 in declama- 
tion at the West Virginia University.— 
A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education, has been engaged to deliver a 
course of lectures at the university during 
the summer session. He will occupy two 
hours per day for ten days, beginning July 
13. His subject will be ‘Education.” 
Professor Miller, Professor Hodges, and 
Dr. Sanders will give courses of lectures 
during this term. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The annual catalogue of 
the College for Women of the Western 
Reserve University indicates great and 
rapid progress in this department. One 
hundred and forty-six names are en- 
rolled—nineteen over last year. 

The Kansas City Star claims that the 
first practical working kindergarten schoo] 
in America was founded at Columbus, 0. 
in 1858 by Miss Caroline Louisa Franken- 
berg, a native of Hanover, and an associate 
of Froebel in much of his werk at Keilhaw 
The humble one-story frame house in 
which this quaint spinster set up her in- 
fant school is still standing on Rich street, 
east of High. 

ATHENS. The most interesting room 
of the new administration building of the 
Ohio University is the chapel. It will seat 
750 people. The interior decorations. are 
very beautiful. Four windows” are 
adorned with figures representing art, his- 
tory, science, education. A sky-light il- 
luminates the seal of the state. Rev. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Manasseh Cutler, the founder, and the 
Hon. Thomas Ewing, first graduate, both 
receive statues. The university was 
founded in 1801, and was the first institu- 
tion for higher education west of the Al- 
leghenies.——Hon. Lewis D. Bonebrake, 
state school commissioner-elect, addressed 
the students on Friday, January 14, and 
Thomas Keene played Richard III. for the 
Athenians on January 4. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Prizes to the amount of 
$1,300 are offered to students in the Chi- 
cago University who win in debate-—— 
Professor Edward J. James of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been nominated by 
the bureau of education at Washington to 
represent the United States government as 
delegate to the international congress of 


commercial instruction at Antwerp, to be . 


held April 16, 1898. 

P. J. Burk, who has represented the edu- 
cational department of the Eagle Pencil 
Company in Chicago, died in that city 
January 23, after a brief illness. He was 
known to the educational fraternity as 
“Jim Burk,” a young man of genial traits 
that endeared him to his associates, busi- 
ness and professional. He was so ener- 
getic that his friends were in no sense pre- 
pared for his sudden decease. Mr. Burk 
had been with the Eagle Pencil Company 
through his active business life, and has 
contributed much to the successful ener- 
gizing of their great interests. The loss is 
keenly felt by his business associates and 
the profession at large. 

MONMOUTH. Rev. S. R. Lyons of 
Bloomington, Ind., has been elected presi- 
dent of Monmouth College by a vote of 14 
to 9. The committee of nomination re- 
ported forty names. 

SPRINGFIELD. The appeal of the Chi- 
cago board of education from the deec’sion 
of Judge Tuly that its employees come 
under the provisions of the civil service 
law has just been argued before the 
supreme court in this city. 

INDIANA. 

VALPARAISO. Miss Florence Higgins, 
who is instructor of elocution at the 
Northern Indiana Normal College, has 
been elected to the chair of oratory and 
the directorship of the department of elo- 
cution at the College of Law. Miss Hig- 
gins is the only woman on record to oc- 
cupy such a position. She will still hold 
her position in the Normal College. 

Indiana University library has recently 
purchased a complete set of Hansaid’s 
‘Parliamentary Debates.’’ This is one of 
the most important acquisitions of recent 
years, and consists of 463 octavo volumes, 
containing the debates from 1066 to 1891. 
The set was secured by Dr. J. A. Wood- 
burn while in England the past year. 

SOUTH BEND. Rev. William Corby, 
president of Notre Dame University, has 
recently died. He was an exceptionally 
able man, a man of culture, intelligence, 
and broad and liberal views. 

The trustees of Wabash College refuse 
to admit young ladies to the institution, 
but are willing to co-operate with a young 
ladies’ college along the line of co-ordi- 
nate education, providing such an institu- 
tion can be established with adequate en- 
dowments. 

The following statistics are taken from 
Superintendent Geeting’s report: The 
total number of school children in the 
state of school age is 749,902, of which 
there are 380,559 white males, 354,178 
white females, 7,623 colored males, and 
7.542 colored females. There are 87 stone 
schoolhouses in the state, 4,730 brick, 5,226 
frame, and eight log houses. Ten years 
ago there were 84 stone, 3,091 brick, 6,547 
frame, and 25 log. There were at one time 
9,847 houses in the state. There are now 
10,053. Following are the figures on the 
common school fund: Amount held by 
counties June, 1896, $7,710,069; added by 
fines from clerks, $13,581; added from fines 
from justices, $21,157; from other sources, 
$7,919; total, $7,752,727. A net increase of 


Now Ready. 


Chapter 1. 
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Effects. 
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Bicycling. 
Chapter 4. 
Chapter 5. 


CONTENTS. , 


The ‘‘ Why” and ‘‘ How.” 
Description of Movements and their 


Health Points on Walking and 


The Use of Water and Massage. 


Prescription of Exercise tor the 
“Well” and the Sick.” 


With more than 40 full-page: illustrations, 
and a very complete index. 


Printed in a beautiful, clear type, on heavy coated 
paper, stoutly and artistically bound in cloth. 


Special Price to Teachers, 75 cents. 


RATIONAL HOME GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, 


Acting Director of Physical Training, Roston Public Schools; Author of ‘‘A. B.C of Swedish 
Educational Gymnastics,’’ ‘‘ Health by Exercise Without Apparatus,’ etc., etc. 


dially invited. 


RICHARD G. BADGER & CO., 157 Tremont St, BOSTON. 


O ONE is better qualified to prepare a work of this 

nature than Professor Nissen, and he has condensed 

the knowledge gained during his twenty years’ expe- 
rience as a teacher of physical culture and medical gymnas- 
tics into a concise, convenient, and comprehensive manual 
of rational home gymnastics. 
series of illustrations, all of which are reproduced from pho- 
tographs, make the book of exceptional value. 
teacher of gymnastics and physical culture, the athlete, and 
the man or woman, boy or girl, who is sufficiently wise to 
see the benefits of sensible and reasonable exercise, no 
better guide or hand-book has been published. 


“ School” might, with equal truth and propriety, be sub- 
stituted for * Home” in the title. 


Correspondence with regard to the examination and in- 
troduction of Nissen’s National Home Gymnastics is cor- 
Specimen pages free on application. 


The unusually complete 


For the 


821,850; females, 269,228; total, 402.747. 
There were employed in the schools of the 
state 7,115 males and 7,937 females. There 
was distributed by county auditors in July, 
1897, the following amounts: Common 
school revenue, $1,064,921; congressional 
township fund, $73,317; local tuition fund, 
$1.201,567; dog fund revenue, $26,926; 
total, $2,522,848. 


IOWA. 

A text-book bill which aims to provide 
for state uniformity and state publication 
of text-books to be used in the public 
schools has been introduced into the 
house. It provides that a committee of 
three, acting with the superintendent of 
public instruction, shall have charge of 
the matter. All these books must be 
printed in the state by Iowa printers. 
Authors must submit their manuscript to 
this committee for acceptance. No bid 
can be considered, unless the person mak- 
ing it has sworn that he is in no way con- 
nected with any other person or firm who 
is also bidding for the contract. The bill 
fixes the prices of all books at the lowest 
figures possible, and ten per cent. is al- 
lowed the dealers for handling the: books. 

KANSAS. 
State Editor, M. L. FIELDS, Topeka. 

H. B. Peairs, who was for a number of 
years connected with Haskell Institute at 
Lawrence, and who has recently been 
supervisor of Indian schools, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Haskell Insti- 
tute. 

President McKinley has directed First 
Lieutenant James T. Kerr, Seventeenth 
infantry, to become professor of military 
science in Baker University. 

A bust of the late Governor Charles 
Robinson has just been completed by a 
Chicago seulptor, and will be placed in 
Fraser hall of the university buildings, in 
honor of his generous friendship to the in- 
stitution. 

Dr. E. E. White lectured before the 
Topeka teachers on the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 28, and in the evening at the mid-win- 
ter commencement exercises. His subject 
before the teachers was, “Ends to Be Ob- 
tained in School Discipline.’’ Dr. White is 
always appreciated by a Topeka audience. 

Miss Agnes Emery, who has been in- 
structor in Latin and Greek in the univer- 
sity, has accepted a similar position in the 
nigh school at Helena, Mont. 


$42,658. The enrollment and attendance 
of school children were as follows: Males, Professor Arthur T. Walker of the Chi- 
Seashore, TEN 
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VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


Cottage City, Mass, 
Begins July 12, 
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SCHOOL OF METHODS — High School: 3 Weeks 
20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks 


DEGREES 
COOLER 
Than on the 
Mainland. 


3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 
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25 Instructors. 
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giving full information in regard to the 


Send for Sixty-four Page Circular outlines of work in all departments, ad- 


vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ete. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
ti. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mor., Franklin Sq., Boston 


cago University has been elected to the 
chair of Latin in the State University. 
Superintendent Stryker is in favor of 
making a change in the amount of Latin 
required by the university, of the high 
schools, for entrance into the university, 
on the ground that it would be a benefit ta 
the high schools. Ata faculty meeting on 
January 31, fifteen out of a meeting of 
thirty-three members voted for a change, 
some desiring to substitute one year of 


Broncuitis. Sudden changes of the weather 
cause Bronchial Troubles. ‘* Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches”’ will give efiective relief. 


biological science, and others one year of 
French or German, for an equal amount 
of Latin. 


(Continued on page 126.) 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Comnanv 
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Skyward and Back 


By Lucy M. Robinson 
Stories of Natural Phenomena, charmingly told for advanced first, and 
beginning second grade pupils. 


Endorsements ... . 


SCHOOL EDUCATION Co., ora Minn. 
Please supply the Board of E 
151 copies of Skyward and Back. 


EpucatTion Co., A/inneafpolis, 

Please send at once and bill to our board, 
same prices as before, 460 copies of Skyward and 
Back, 


Fspecially dol like Skyward and Back. 
a combination of truth and poetry ina form that 
children can understand and enjoy. 
HALL, Supervisor of Primary Work, Milwaukee. 


Skyward and Back met with an enthusiastic 
reception from the children, 
sympathy with child nature that it can not fail to 
delight them.—MARY STARR WALL, Minne- 
apolis. 

Miss Robinson’s little book, Skyward 
Back, is a decided addition tothe reading matter 
of first and second grades, 
it in my school and find that the little folks are 
delighted with it. 
ing the “long words” 
must naturally follow the use of the book will 
greatly improve general expression.—J. C 
ANT, Principal Humboldt School, St. Paul, 


I have read Skyward and Back through with 
great pleasure and can commend it highly for 
supplementary use, 
style and poetical in subject and treatment and 
ought to help teachers and children.—C 
BERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


The stories in this book were all used in the schoolroom before pub- 
lication and selected because they were the favorites with the children. 
Prettily Mlustrated. Bound in Cloth. pp. 102. 
Liberal discount for introduction and in quantities. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY 
Ny 26 Washington Avenue South, - 
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WISCONSIN. 

BELOIT. A gentleman in the East, 
whose name is withheld, has recently 
given to Beloit College $25,000, to be ap- 
plied as an endowment for the chair of 
chemistry, now occupied by Professor E. 
G. Smith. 

MADISON. The board of normal re- 
gents have accepted plans for the new 
building to be erected at River Falls in 
place of the building recently destroyed by 
fire. It will cost $33,105. When  fur- 
nished, the building will cost about $44,870, 


MICHIGAN. 

The summer school of the University of 
Michigan will open July 6 and close August 
17. The courses will be as numerous, and 
much stronger in the lines of work offered, 
than in previous years. 

MINNESOTA. 

J. J. Hill, president of the Great 
Northern railroad, has given to Hamlin 
University $20,000, on condition that 
$15,000 more be raised. 


PACIFIC STATES, 
CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland. 

Professor EK. H. Griggs, who has occu- 
pied the chair of ethics in Stanford Uni- 
versity since 1895, has been appointed to 
the position formerly filled by Professor 
Ear] Barnes at the head of the department 
of education. Professor Griggs was 
graduated from Indiana University in 1889, 
was a member of the faculty of that insti- 
tution for several years, after which he 
spent two years in the University of Ber- 
lin. ‘The professor has lectured at numer- 
ous institutes throughout the state, and is 
regarded by California teachers as a 
worthy successor to Earl Barnes. 

E. P. Cubberly, who has been superin- 
tendent of the San Diego schools since 
September, 1896, has accepted the position 
of assistant to Professor Griggs in the de- 
partment of education at Stanford. Pro- 
fessor Cubberly is also a graduate of In- 
diana University, where he was a pupil of 
President Jordan. 

Superintendent Leroy D. Brown, for- 
merly state school commissioner of Ohio, 
died recently at his home in San Luis 
Ubispo. Since coming to California, he 
had been connected with the schools of Los 
Angeles and San Luis Obispo. 

‘the Round Table section for music of 
the State Association had the largest at- 
tendance of any except that of child study. 
Juliet Powell R.ce of the state normal 
school at Los Angeles acted as chairman, 
and Laura V. Sweesy of Pasadena as sec- 
retary. Milton Lawrence of the San Jose 
normal led a class of children in the sing- 
ing of several well-rendered . choruses. 
Mrs. Rice then introduced Professor John 
Comfort Fillmore of Pomona College, who 
delivered an address on ‘Primitive 
Music.” In concluding, he said: ‘lhe 
line of ieast resistance for the human 
volce making‘ music spontaneously is a 
chord line. The nearest related chords 
then follow, and thus a fine-toned seale is 
evolved.” Aiter a C.ass exercise, led by 
Miss Carpenter of San francisco, Dr. C. C, 
Van Liew of the Los Angeles norma! 
school and Dr. Fk. B. Dresslar of the Uni- 
versity of California discussed the ques- 
tion as to how far we should be influenced 
in teaching singing by our knowledge of 
racial development. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
LORIDA. 


State Editor, J. M. GUILLIAMS, Jasper. 

The school board of Duval county has 
tahen lecal steps to compel the county 
commissicners to call an election for the 
purpose of voting whether the county shal] 
be bonded to raise money to erce. suitable 
school buildings. 

Presentation day exercises at Stetson 


A LOCAL 
Disease CAT. 


A Climatic 
Affection 


Nothing but a local rem 
edy or change of climate 
will cure it 

Get a well-known phar- 
Maceutical remedy, 


Ely's Cream Balm. 


It is quickly Absorbed, 
Gives Relief at once 
Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages 


Bre. 
aA 
Allays inflammation 


Heals and Protects «COLD IN HEAD 


Membrane. Restores the Senses of T 
€ aste and S 
Cocaine, No Mercury, No Injurious dru Puli 
Bize, 50c.; Trial Size, 10c.; at Drnggiets or mail. 
KLY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New ork, 


University promise to be very interesting. 
Professor Harper of Chicago University 
and Dr. J. M. L. Curry are to be the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

The Agricultural College at Lake City 
has enrolled over 200 students this year. 

The state normal at De Funiak Springs 
reports an attendance of about sixty stu- 
dents. 

The Conference College at Leesburg has 
a new president, Rev. Lang. He is well 
qualified for his position. 

The meeting of the county superintend- 
ents will be held at Jacksonville in March. 
Superintendent -‘Sheats expects to accom- 
plish much good for education by meeting 
with his county superintendents and for- 
mulate proper plans fur uniform education 
work in the state. 

Jasper Normal Institute has enrolled 250 
pupils this year. 

TENNESSEE. 

State Superintendent Price Thomas has 
made a good beginning. Those who have 
seen most of his method and know most 
of his spirit say that he is being felt as a 
power for good wherever he has been able 
to visit. 

General O. O. Howard is at the head of a 
movement to establish a university in the 
Cumberland Gap, in East Tennessee, with 
all modern improvements, to educate the 
youth of the mountain districts. This in- 
stitution is to be called the Abraham Lin- 
coln Memorial University, and is to stand 
as a monument to the great martyred 
president. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. A technical school will be 
established in this city at once. This will 
be the first trade school established in the 
South. The plant will cost $30,000. Of 
this amount, Georgia gives $10,000, the city 
of Atlanta $10,000, and the cotton manu- 
facturers of the South the balance. It is 
to be an institution for the South, and will 
be established on broad lines. . 

State Superintendent G. R. Glenn has 
infused new life into the educational in- 
terests of the state. He visited every 
county in the state (137) in the last two 
years. In those two years more school- 
houses were built than in the preceding 
twenty. Every county has built some 
new buildings, have repaired many old 
ones, and some counties have built as 
many as fifteen or twenty with modern 
equipment. 

The state’s appropriation of $400,000 as a 
common school fund has proved a great 
blessing. The state appropriates $22,500 a 
year for the Athens state normal school. 
The entire expense per student for board, 
washing, light, books, and incidental ex- 
penses is never more than $7.00 a month. 
Is it any wonder that earnest teachers go 
to Athens for preparation for their work? 


ALABAMA, 

Dr. A. D. Mayo has said in writing that 
he has never seen so much good work 
done for so small a sum of money as at the 
state normal at Florence. 

LOUISIANA. 

State Superintendent J. V. Calhoun is a 
practical and efficient educational leader. 
In 1896 he had 778 teachers studying in 
the summer normals; in 1897 there were 
2,376. He has aroused vigorous activity 
among all classes. There is much im- 
provement in, public school buildings. 

TEXAS. 

GALVESTON. University hall, the 
magnificent gift of Colonel G. W. Breckex- 
ridge to the medical department of Texas 
University, was informally presented 
January 20. Colonel Breckenridge is a 
member of the board of regents and a citi- 
zen of San Antonio. 


FOREIGN. 

A communication from the Belgian min- 
ister states that an International Congress 
of Commercial Instruction is to be held in 
Antwerp April 14-16 of this year. The 
United States government is invited to 
send delegates and to give the matter pub- 
licity. The following subjects are to be 
discussed: “The Utility of Commercial In- 
struction”; “The Part that Primary 
Schools Should Take in Such Instruction”; 
“The Best Methods to Use in the Middle 
Grades and Higher Commercial Instruc- 
tion.”” The conditions of membership are 
to address a request to the congres inter- 
national de l’endeignement commercial, 
izu Poulevard Leopold, Antwerp. Repo. ts 
Wiil be received up to March 15, and con- 
tributors are requested to give informa- 
tion as to methods in vogue and work ac 
complished .in this line, and to reeommend 
reforms. Orators at the congress are al- 
lowed to speak in French, German, Eng- 
lish, or Dutch. The circular states that 
the necessity of commercial instruction— 
the study of accounts, of foreign lan- 


guages, of geography, of law, and of politi- 
cal economy—is universally recognized; 
but the present methods of teaching have 
been criticised. An opportunity will be 
given in this congress for the expression 
of opinion by practical business men. 

A commercial high school is to be estab- 
lished by the state at Magdeburg, which 
is an important manufacturing city in an 
important manufacturing district of Prus- 
sia. The object in the establishment of 
this school is primarily to fit capable 
teachers for the lower and intermediate 
grades of commercial schools. The school 
will have at first professorships of Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, Russian, political 
economy, finance, statistics, commercial 
exchange, law, geography and history, in- 
surance, banking, stock exchange, trans- 
portation, customs, technology, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, state and citi- 
zens’ rights, commercial intercourse, and 
mathematics. Agent Moore, in closing his 
report on the subject, says: ‘This is one 
more step that has led to Germany’s as- 
tonishing commercial development in re- 
cent years—a system that comprises a 
study of the wants of other nations, the 
exercising of the imitative faculty, techni- 
cal training (as taught in the numerous 
and splendidly equipped training schools), 
and thoroughness; this last feature being 
one of the essentials of their success.” 


ASSOCIATION OF ‘PHYSICS 
TEACHERS. 


The annual meeting for election of offi- 
cers of the Eastern Association of Physics 
Teachers was held at the United States 
hotel on Saturday, January 29. After din- 
ner the subject of testimony was intro- 
duced by an address by Professor Chan- 
dier on “The Discovery of the Laws Gov- 
erning the Variation of the Earth’s Lati- 
tude.””. He was followed by David P. 
Todd, Ph.D., professor of astronomy in 
Amherst College, and author of ‘A New 
Astronomy for the Secondary Schools’’ 
(American Book Company). Professor 
Todd has felt for some time the neglect 
hitherto of the adaptability of astronomy 
to a laboratory course, and this has 
mainly led to his preparation of this new 
astronomy. He described at length the 
laboratory method of instruction as ap- 
plied to astronomy in his new treatise, and 
insisted that pupils should themselves 
make observations and be shown how to 
calculate the results and make the simpler 
sort of deductions from them. 

This astronomy is especially adapted for 
classes pursuing this study in high 
schools, academies, and other preparatory 
schools, and is at once simple, scientific, 
practical, and interesting. Every page of 
the book is interesting to the student, as 
well as the general reader. The illustra- 
tions form a book by themselves, and are 
so ingeniously devised as to explain at a 
glance what pages of mere description 
could not make clear. They include 
scenes from the author’s own laboratory, 
and from his expeditions and diagrams es- 
pecially invented for this book, and repro- 
ductions from photographs by Barnard, 
Lowell, and others famed in astronomical 
photography. Truly, it is one of the best 
astronomies for secondary schools that 
it has ever been our pleasure to see. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS. 


The New England Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers was organized in the Mal- 
den high school Saturday, February 19, to 
promote efficiency in the teaching of 
chemistry. 

The membership was thrown open to 
women, and to any one interested in the 
teaching of chemistry. The following 
papers of great interest were then read:— 

“The Harvard Requisitions in Chem- 
istry,”’ by Charles R. Allen of New Bed- 
ford; “Chemical Theory,” by E. F. Hol- 
den, Charlestown; “Note Book,” by 
Emerson Rice, Hyde Park; “Reviews,’’ by 
Clarence Boylston, Milton; and ‘‘Home 
Work,” by Dr. Lyman C. Newell, Somer- 
ville. 

The following officers were then elected: 
President, Lyman C. Newell; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles R. Allen; treasurer, John 
W. Hutchins; secretary, Irving 
Palmer; and an executive committee, 
consisting of the above and Rufus P. Wil- 
liams, E. F. Holden, and H. P. Shaw. 


TEACHERS’ TOUR T0 WASHINGTON. 

Few short journeys are more interesting 
or of greater benefit than a trip to Phila- 
delphia and Washington; and these trips 
have reached their most practical and at- 
tractive form in the seven-day personally- 
conducted tours of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. Besides the absolute freedom from 
care, and the general comfort and conven- 
ience afforded, an extended experience and 
familiarity with the cities enable the 
tourist agents of this company to visit the 
various points of interest at the most op- 
portune moments, thus insuring an 
economy of time not otherwise attainable. 

On April 1, a special train of Wagner 
palace sleeping cars will leave Boston, via 
Fitchburg railroad, stopping en route at 
the principal stations. The rate of $25.00 
from any station on the Fitchburg rail- 
road includes all necessary expenses dur- 
ing the entire time absent. 

Detailed itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


SORTS AND NASSAU. 


Perfect service and direct connections 
only by Southern railway, F. C. & P. and 
Florida East Coast railway. 

The scenic route operating the famous 
“New York & Florida Limited,” the finest 
train ever run to the South. 

Only one night en route to Florida with 
direct connection at Washington with 
Colonial express (daily except Sunday) 
and Federal express (daily). 

For full particulars, apply to Boston 
office, 228 Washington street. 


Seven days’—-$25.00—tour to Washington 
on April 1, that is what the Fitchburg and 
Pennsylvania railroads offer. It is a per- 
sonally-conducted tour, all expenses are 
included, and itinerary can be obtained by 
addressing J. R. Watson, general passen- 
ger agent Fitchburg railroad, Boston, 
Mass. 


A Great Magazine Offer ! 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS FOR 1898 THROUGH US AND SAVE MONEY. 


We will send 


Price. for both. 

you the Harper’s Monthly, . $4.00 $5.65 
Harper's Weekly, . 4.00 5.85 

Journal Century, 
of Education Scribner's, 3.00 6.15 
one Atlantic Monthly,. . . . 400 65865 
Popular Science Monthly, . 500 7.15 

and either Lippincott’s Magazine, . . 3.000 490 
of the New England Magazine, . 3.00 65.00 
Forum, 3.00 65.15 

Periodicals named Current History,. . . . 150 3.50 
tthe Great Round World, . 2.50 4.00 
} Public Opinion, . . . . 2650 4.65 


In ordering more than ore p riodical with the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion subtract the price 


Publishers’ Our Price 


of the JOURNAL £2.50, from the combination rate in every Case except one. 
We have oniy given you a few examples to show how you can save money by ordering you! 


magazines through us. 


If you want a periodical not mentioned in the list, write us and we will quote you special 


low rates. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| | 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Publisher. Price. 
The Lion of Jamima........sseeeegeceeeseenees cones Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $1.25 
The Fight for the 1.25 
The Sack of Monte Carlo........... “ “ 1.25 
The Red-Bridge Neighborho “ “ 1.50 
Ribstone Pippins....... “ “ 1.00 
Auld Lang Syne. Charles Scribner’s Sons,N. ¥. —2.00 
The Later Renaissance........... “ “ 1.50 
For Love of er Brady. “ “ “ “ 1.2. 
Chapters on the Natural History of the United 
From September to June with Nature................ Warren. bD. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 35 


The Liberty and Free-Soil Partiesin the Northwest Smith. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.7 


Poems and Tales from the Writings of Edgar 


chee —- Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .40 
A Treasury Of American Verec.......... 00008 Learned.{Ed.)Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y 1.25 
Lebon. G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
A Simple Grammar of English Now in Use... ...... Earle. “6 1.50 
Introduction to the Study of Sociology -... Stuckenberg. A. C, Armstrong & Son, N. Y. 200 
Southern Soldier Stories.................c000. . Eggleston. The Macmillan Co., N.Y 1.50 


Educational Music Course—Fifth and Sixth Readers —— 


Ginn & Co., Boston. pans 


MISCELLANEUUS. 


A WISE FATHER. 


Mrs. Ferry-——‘‘I had an awful time get- 
ting Bobby to take his medicine. I begged 
him to be good in all the words I could 
think of, but he wouldn’t do anything but 
shake his head.” 

Mr. Ferry—*‘You didn’t go at him in the 
right way. What does a boy of his age 
care whether he is a good boy or not? 
You ought to have dared him to take it.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


It is not a remedy put up by any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry; it is compounded by ex- 
pert pharmacists. Ely Bros. offer a 10- 
cent trial size. Ask your druggist. Full 
size Cream Balm, 50 cents. We mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. C.ty. 


Since 1861 I have been a great sufferer 
from catarrh. I tried Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and, to all appearances, am cured. Terri- 
ble headaches, from which I had long suf- 
fered, are gone.—W. J. Hitchcock, late 
Major U. S. Vol. and A. A. Gen., Buffalo, 


paints the sky green and the grass blue, 
he belongs to the impressionistic school. 
If he paints the sky yellow and the grass 
purple, he is a colorist. If he paints the 
sky black and the grass red, he is an art- 
ist of great decorative talent, and may 


| make posters if he perseveres.—Chicago 


Post. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. ‘twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


“Uncle James, what is a pessimist?” 
“Oh, he’s any sort of an old thing that 
won't enjoy his ice cream to-daw because 
he is afraid he won’t have any to-morrow.” 
— Puck. 


A parson who recently attended an art | 800828 008888 
exhibition has drawn up a set of rules to At Bnd of Your wil find 
enable the novice to know what kind of a 
picture he is looking at. He says that if The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
a painter paints the sky gray and the grass Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
brown he belongs to the old school. If YORK. 
he paints the sky blue and the grass green, Baggage to ond trom id Bt. ont eco 
ay} 0} Ul AUuBvU se ¢ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
he belongs to the realistic school. If he —Tereevrwveweveuewveuwe’ 


Great Historical Review. 


Pusiic SCHOOL LIBRARY, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
“No magazine received at the library has 
given greater satisfaction, or been more con- 
stantly used, than ‘CURRENT History.’ [Ve 
have found tt most ready and reliable means of 
obtaining information concerning the impor- 
tant events occurring ih’ our own and foreign 

lands.” 
Fannie A. Brower, Librarian. 


We are in daily receipt of testimonials 
from School Officers and Librarians sim- : 
ilar to the above with regard to.......... 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Published Quarterly: *1.50 a Year. 


CurRENT History records concisely, accu- 
rately, and entirely without political or sectarian 
bias, the principal events of the preceding quarter, 
showing the progress that is being made in politi- 
cal, social, intellectual, and industrial lines 
in all parts of the world: It does for the reader 
what no reader could do for himself without great 
expenditure of time and money. ‘The stream of 
literature flowing constantly {rom the press is so 
vast that no single person can keep abreast of it. 
/t is the purpose of CURRENT History fo do the 
study and compilation. It does not concern itself 
with opinions, but confines itself exclusively to 
facts. It does for the present what cyclo- 
pedias do for the past —crystalizes knowledge 
and puts it into an easily and immediately avail- 
able form. 


Teachers can make money canvassing for CURRENT History. /f és mot 
only of the greatest value to Teachers and Students, but to Clergymen, Lawyers, 
Physicians, and, in fact, all intelligent people. We pay large commissions and 


gtve exclusive territory. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
FOUR SUNDAY TELEGRAMS. See Matt. xii: 11, 12. 


No. 1 (Night Message.) Send first-class all-round teacher as y 
¢ ge. q permanent supply. Salary torty-five, but 
First grade probably, seventh possibly.—Supr. HOLDEN, Olean, N. Y., 
12, 1898, 
No. 2 (To Frances Putnam, Cato, N. Y.) Start to-day for Olean, Cattaraugu: count i m 
No.3 (Keceived 10 p,m.) Leave Rochester for Olean 8.20 to-morrow. 
No. 4 (To Supl. Holden.) My valentine leaves Rochester for Olean eight-twenty to-morrow morning, 
Frances Putnam, Buffalo Normal, post-graduate Oswego, four years’ experience, 
Norr.—Miss’ Putnam, who registered January 24, 1898, is the 14th teacher we have sent to Olean, — the 
7th this year. One of them who went there in 1892 at $450 now receives $750. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1° Auditorium Building 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Gaency 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. | PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ofice: Des Moines, Iowa. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuLTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton PL, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Bos 
378 Wabash Ave., Chi 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


A, SCOTT & CO., Props., Lea- 
HE BRID F TE E con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


Wanted |S¥RU4CUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Wanted 
Kindergarten; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade); Grammar (5th, 6th,7th, 8th grade); Prin. Ward School; Prin Village 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager. 37 The Hier, Syracuse, N.Y. 
School; Prin. High School: Assist. High School; Supt. Schools; Supervisor Prim. Schools, of Training School; Spec 
Teacher of Drawing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Dist. School. 
Syracuse Teachers’ Agency promises you faithful | Syracuse Teachers’ Agency will bring you good 
service in selecting positions. results and satisfactory position. 
Registration fee is only $1.00 for Membership until further notice. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with ss 3 Fs Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, by 
A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the United 


States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Projyspt attention. Efficient 
service. Circulars free. Address 


1242 Twelfth S8t., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietor, Harrisburg. PENNSYLVAN 


EBACHERS WAN TED To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 
sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 


on salaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 

We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent, of 
our members secured positions Jast year. Weare represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form free. Address 


H. H. HOPKINS & CQO., Chicago, I1l., or Hancock, Md. 


Winsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


, in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


Western Office, WM. F. JARVIS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 


GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. SupT. MAXSON of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
ne Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
Katablished 1855. ‘“*Linvariably go to Kellogg’s.”’ 
3 East 14th St., New York. Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 


tition with other Bureaus, our recommendeu candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 


FEACHERS’ AGENCY mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 


Bureau established| H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
OF BELIABLE nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | recommendation plan. N. Y. CITY. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, | 


schools carefully recommended to parents. seliing The ‘TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
and renting of school property. OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St), ations have weight with school officials. 


w NEW YORK CITY. 
ME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, WANTED, 
kK To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 


E. J. EDMANDS, Mgr. Tel. 3450. 
tilled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 


364 B Washington St., BOSTON, 
From letter written Manager by Sec. of Mass. Board RORERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H.N. KOBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


of Education: “ You are entitled to the confidence of oth- 
ers as you have mine. FRANK A. HILL. 


Teachers Wante 


¢ A LIBERAL CASH PREMIUM 


AND 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
FREE 


I’o teachers who will render us 


HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the ‘ Journal of Education." 


4 AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(2ist Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


Send us your name and address and we 
will give you full particulars by mail. 
No expense to you, and almost no effort. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 


a small service. 
$ 


| 
| 
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3 Fust Published 
Lessons in Chemistry 


By WILLIAM H. GREENE, M.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High School, ete. 


Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised, 
By Harry F. Keer, Ph.D., 


f Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High School. 

if 12mo. Half-roan. $1.00. 
qT In preparing the present edition, the aim has been chiefly to make such corrections and 
1 additions as were rendered necessary by the rapid advance of chemical science since the first 
t appearance of this book. The general plan and arrangement which have proved satisfactory in 
! the experience of the editor, as well as that of the author, have not been materially modified : a 

rism is 


few of the chapters have been partly rewritten, and a brief explanation of stereoisome 
given in the Appendix. 


| 
Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 


THE GREAT OF ALL TIMES AND NATIONS 
EDITED BY 
Francis HiINDES GROOME, 


Assistant Editor of ** Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” 


Davip Patrick, LL.D., 


Editor of Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” 


{i Crown 8vo. Half-morocco. $3.50. 

| f Companion Volume to ‘“ Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World.” 

H . . . . 

i Some of the features of this Dictionary are: First, though in only one volume, it-is not so 

i short after all: it contains as much letterpress, roughly, as three whole volumes of the ‘* Dic- 

i tionary of National Biography.” Next, alone of works of its size, it furnishes ample refer- 

j ences to biographies, autobiographies, criticisms, and such like. Thirdly, the Dictionary gives 

! the exact or approximate pronunciation of all the more difficult names. Fourthly, it has been 

i | written on parallel lines to the Gazetteer, and topographically is much more precise than bio- 
Lastly, we have attempted to bring the work well 


graphical dictionaries are wont to be. 
‘* up to date.” 


Correspondence solicited. 


Send for Catalogue. 


_J. B. LIPPINGOTT- COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 KE, 19th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch St 


WRITER 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


i By BODENHAUSEN. Journalists and authors win mon: 
= ey, fame and power. Men and & 
Bt, Printed on heavy paper for framing. women can qualify themselves for 
literary work during their | 
iB Price, 15 cents each. eisure hours. Practical training in 
, | reporting, editing and story writing 


At the suggestion of our subscribers we have | 
/ printed a limited number of copies of the Ma-| 
} donna, which was given as a supplement with the | 
{ 


at home. 


| JOURNALISM 


Thorough knowledge of newspaper 
work. Actual experience from the 
start. Corps of instructors composed 
of eminent journalists. An instruc- 
tive book, giving full details, 
mailed free. 
National Correspondence Institute (Inc.) FS 
51 Second National Bank Building, > 
Washington, 
- = 


JOURNAL of December 2, on very heavy pape 
suitable for framing. 

While they last we will send them to any 
address securely packed in a tube at 15 cents 
each, postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING (0, 


A 3 SOMERSET, StT., Boston, Mass. 


| Just Published : 
A BOOK ABOUT 


SHAKESPEARE 
| 


Written for Young people by 
| J. N. McILWRAITH 
(* Jean Forsyth” ). 
Splendidly illustrated. Cloth, 
rice, SO cents. 


A Good Book for Supplementary Reading. 


beveled. 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Publishers, NEW YORK. 


| 
| » “The County Fair,” 


A new and novel spectacular play, pronounced “he best 
School entertainment” by Principals and others who have 
seen or given it. Uses 60 to 150 children, all grades. Our 
Producers do all the work. For School endorsements, 
circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
| 539 Massachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address 
! Chickering Hall, New York City. 


SENT FREE, 


Unitarian books and papers Address Miss A, 
E. HOWARD, 109 Harvard St., Brookline, Mass. 


Publishers. 


Write for Catal 
Any Information, 
FCOLISHING BLISH G 43.47 Fast Sty 
COMPANY New Yorke 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


Cortina’s Self - Instructor. 


Spanish, 20 Lessons. 
“rench Cloth: 
English, Each, #1.50. 


French, specimen two Books (8 lessons), 30 cents. 
Justout, Verbos Espanoles. All the CastilianVerbs 
and all conjugated, with Prepositions and English 
Equivalents. Only book of its kind in any language. 
(ORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES : Orig- 
inators of the adaptation of the Phonograph to the 
teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th St., New York. 


Itisour pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where fo buy or sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anvone Who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 


W antec Teachers who are willing to devote a 

9 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 


Agency Dent... NK. PUR. 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
have had remarkable memories. A slight investi 
gation will show that the most successful business men 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of 
the memory should be the basis of education. The de 
mands of coinmercial life are daily becoming more oner 
ous: more details must be mastered—more tacts and tig 
ures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerful 
memory can win and hold a chief position in the world of 
work. Price, 81.00. Postpaid on receipt of price. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


THE X-RAYS: 


THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By Frep 
ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radiographer tothe Meth 
odist Episcopal Hospital; Member of the Kings County 
Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 
Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings County 
Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. A book 
of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 50 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engray 
ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address 
orders, with remittance, to 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


How to See the Point and Place It: 
Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 


A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly 
by example. Many people who have studied English, 
Latin,and Greek grammar are very careless and slovenly 
punctuators. This book is indispensable to all writers. 
Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 
are soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capiti! 
letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. By mail, 
2cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


400 Recitations and Readings. 


A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations 
ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, 
Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult and 
Juveniie Temperance Organizations, Young People’s 
Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 
Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


eS TON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACH ERS better positions should write for an 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schoo! 
riving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of B.S., 
M.S., Ph. B., Ph. D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians, 
So and all literary workers. 

Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sece’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 
Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined, For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypbk, Principal. 


For both sexes. For catalo 
Principal, w A. G. 


ATK NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
S For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w P. BECKWITH. 


UATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP!N, Principal. 


OYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
‘ For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS a) ways supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Address 
2 Somerset Street. Roate- 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent ip Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 


Address 
2 Somerset Street, Boston. 


| Bowery Teacher 


SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


: Hardtmuth’s Famous “ Koh-I-Noor” 


In 16 degrees. 


They never break nor smear. 


| SPECIAL OFFER. 


present free a leather pocket case 


before March lst 
of assorted ‘Koh I-Noor” Pencils. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO, Importers, 123 West Houston St, New York. 


Drawing Pencils 


To the first 50 Teachers of Drawing who shall write to us 
, and enclose this advertisement, we will 


4 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
| 
| 
| 


